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This report is. a collection of abstracts describing 
the salient features of 20 adoption programs for children jind Infants 
of black nd biracial j^backgrouud and attempts to delineate tho$e 
program features vhich appear to be associated vith e f fecitiven^ss. 
Information on each program, vas col^lected by means of an unstructured 
interview with Individ uals ^t various staff ^nd administrative, 
levels. An account of each program Is given tinder the following 
headings: Duration; auspices; purpose; staff involved; methods; 
community involvement; publicity; intra-agency modifications or 
innovations; inter-agency efforts; problems and obstacles 
encountered; steps taken to solve problems, if any; factors reiported 
as most helpful; and cost tj> adoptive parent. Certain themes t^ere 
recurrent in the summaries: (1) the pritaary goal. of all progress was 
to find adoptive homers for black and mixed^ bacrk^'ound childreh, (2) 
the auspices of the (rog^rams varied considerably, (3) nearly fll 
respondents gave top priority to invqlveient of the black comiiiinity 
in the development ol programs, policies and procedures, <4) ^tate, 
county and municipal departments of of Public welfare play -an _ 
important role in th^ workings of adopt i|)n agencies, (5) respondents 
stressed the importance of* inter-agency cooperation and coordination 
for effectiveness, (6) limited funds andi stlkff account for restricted 
efforts to increase the nuiber of adoptive placements, and (7) most 
programs attempt to inform the public %bou^ the magnitude and urgency 
of the need usually through use of masif media. (60) 
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This report is the second publication of the Children's B\ireau series' of 
resources for facilitating the adoption of black children. Families for 
Black Children, The Search for Adoptive Parents I. An Ebcperience Survey , 
was a survey of informed opinlbn on, information, ideas, and suggestions 
for Recruiting more families for bliack children. 

The present report, Fami^JLes fbr Black Children, The Search for Adoptive 
Parents II> Programs and Projects , is a collection of abstracts describ- 
ing the salient featiares of some twenty programs and projects which are 
already in progress throughout the country, together with a, general state- 
ment of some- of the reciirrent themes. 

I ' *^ 

We hppe that our readers wl,ll use these suggestions as a beginning, 

from: vrtiich they will go on ^to build and d^i^velop programs* as needed in 

manyj communities in this fcovintry. This Office will continue to provide 

leadlership and^ national coordination in tl^is effort; but it is only 

through specicil -efforts in each locale, taiilored to the \in4que needs 

and bheuracteristics of 'th,e^ commfifcnity, that^we can hope, finally, to 

solvje these problems. These issues have b^oad social causes, but they , 

must] ultimately be dealt with in the ^mall \ intimate fabric of child, 

famljly, and neighborhdod*. | , 



Chajrles P. Gersbenson, Director 
Division of Research & Evaluation 



Frederic^ C» Qreen, M.D. 
Associkt^ Chief 
Children^, s Bureau* 
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PURPOSE, METHOD, AND RECURRENT THEMES 




This report offers summary descriptionii of soiie current efforts to in- 
crease the number of adoptive homes available Vor black childj^en who are 
in need of placement.* It is a supplement to m ^earlier report published 
under the same title.** The firs't report was aA "experience survey" de- 
signed to tap the .opinions of individuals in stre^iegic positions with re- 
gard to relevant information: adoptive parents, soS^l i^^rkers, key mem- 
bers of the black community. The Supplement describe^^ngoing programs 
or projects, in order to suggest Which program features are more and 
which less frequent, and some clues to the fea^tures which, in the vie^ , 
of agency members, are strongly s^ssociated with effectiver^^ss . 

The intention was to request interviews only with agencies or projects 
^ that include ' special efforts to increase the number of bla.ck adoptions, 
but/not to attempt either complete coverage or a statistical sample. The. 
programs and projects described represent a pooling of information by 
st4ff of the Children's Biireau, Office of Child Development and the Child 
Welfare League of America, plus occasional fortuitous additions through 
informal discussion. In some instances, exigencies tirevented visiting a 
program on the designated list. Accordingly, the programs included here 
cannot be viewed either as -a statistical sajnple, a ^Sill inventory, or a 
selection based on specified criteria of effectiveness. They do, however 
provide a variety of examples! of the ways In >which different social agen- 
cies and other' groups ar^ trying to 'augment o\ir resources for irecruiting 
more adoptive families foi* black children. 

• \ . 

* In the remainder of the report, "black children" should be \inderstood 
to meaLn children and infants of black and biracial backgr6und. 

*♦ .Herzog, ^llizabeth; Sudia, Cecelia; Hajvood, Jane; and Newoomib, Carol. 
Families for Black Children :f The Search for Adoptive Parents ^ An 
Experience Survey . A cooperative report of the Children's B\ireau, • 
Office of Child Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and The Social Research Group, The George Washington 
University. Washington,' D. C. 20Uo2: ' U. S. Government I^inting 
Office, 1971. 
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Intervie^^ing was imr^tractiired \>nt ritandfixd 1 //ui ir) thf* p^nse that' an f-f- 
fort waG^mad'^ to (-over the same point:: in u'lf'h intrrvp^w. Int6:rviow5 
were conducted by Mrs. Annie Lej^ Handufiky 'irul Mi';;; ilixnia ialla^/her of 
the Children's P-ureau. * / . 

Interviews w<''rf hold with individuals involved at variouf; :;taff a^id ad- 
ministrative levels in the pro^^am;: ?ind projt^rtr. rf^f)orted. Our req[)on- 
dents were unfailingly generous in {/iving 'the Ir time and thit benefit of 
their experience. To the rxtent that thin ])ab I i(vition ic useful for the 
field,' their contribution ha:; made it r,o. ^id we l;','lifve that it should 
be useful, since it condenses a grf>at dt-al of exf)pr i/Mie(» rc^ levant for 
those conducting or planning similar [urograms. This belief is supported 
by the frequent questions raisf^d \>y tlu» respondtuils about whaA is being 
done by o^her organizations. 'ITiat our efforts hav*^ iumofitcMl \)y their 
contribution is beyond question, and t^hcy have our hearty thainks for 
their help. The thanks, are both individual and organizational, <^^ven 
though identification is by agen^^y only. ♦ 

The summaries given below reflecj^what we were toLd during the' inter- 
views. Any statements about th^^ value's or disadvantages of s]:)ei^lfic 
program elements come from the resporiaonts . V/o have triei mer^-ly to 
report what the y^ told us, without ed i tor l/i L elaboration or comment. 

This report, Vike the earlier <>x})er lenc- surve*y, was }jrej)ar;:^5l Jointly 
by the staff of^the Children's Hur*^au and the t]0'*ial Resear(/h Iroup of 
the George ^Washington Tin iver:: 1 ty . 

Program Objectives 

The programs summarized had In ^ommori one j)r im;ir*y goal: , to find adoj)- 
tivQ homes for black and mixed-t a^'kgrourid ehildren. FoV the most [)art), 
the main emphasis was on r(!cruiting adoptive [)arf'nts and ,plac iri/^ rhil-^ 
dren, with efforts at public jczinr, the protjLr^m vi(*w(Ml ^a^^ ind ispcnsablft 
but secondary componertts. Sevf^ral [)rogr'ijn:: , however , /concentrated r^hief 
ly on the information functy(on-"that is, on increacirig awareness, with- 
in the black community, of /the siz^ ^uid urgen^^y of the need. Only one 
or two respondents specifically mentioned Sf^rvif^es to unmarried mothers 
as part'Of their primary emphasis. Tl]OS'> who did made it clear -that 
such^ services were offered as freely to unmarried mothers who pLanned 
to keep their children as to those wo^nting to pla(*(^ the children in' 
adoptiort. A few programs included all f^hildren with sper^ial needs, nrid 
a few included foster home placements. 



Auspices 



The auspices of the 20 programs or pro,iects reviewed vary considerably. 
Some are conducted by voluntary agencies or organizations, same by pub- 
' lie agencies, and some ^by a combination of publie and voluntary. Some 
are conducted by a single agency or organification, some by a number work- 
ing in cooperation. 
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Voluntary auspices outnumber the public or combined publica-and-voluntary 
among the programs reviewed, • Since these , do not constitute either a 
statistical sample or cotnplete coverage,*^ it cannot be assumed that the 
relatiA^e proportions of voluntary, public, and combined voluntary-public 
reflect accurately the" proportions in all current programs or jirojects 
for increasing the number, of adoptive homes available to black children 
in need of placement. 



Recurrent Themes 



A^'number 'of factors^ re -appear t.hrough out the summalries with a frequency 
and emphasis that suggests strong consensus concerning their value and. 
importance. Althoii^h they are set down separately, it is clear that to 
a considerable degree these factors are interlocking and interactive. 
Their ordet* in the^ following pages does not imply relative frequency x>r 
salience, because f^a^^h one is regarded as a sine qua non by the many 
who mention it/ 

Community involvement ^ 

Involvement of the black community in the development of programs, pol- 
icies, and procedures, is given top priority by" virtually all respondents 
Recognition of this need comes out in a number of ways, both explicit and 
implicit, and in a variety of efforts to meet it: participation in the 
development of programs, policies, and proced\ires; memi)ership on boards 
and committees; activity as volunteers with emphasis on imaginative and 
meaningful use of 'Volunteer power"; engagement of community membeyirs as 
interpreters of need, eligibility requirements, and policies to tjie com- 
munity--and as- interpreters of community preferences, attitudes, ^d re- 
actions to agencies and brgajiizations . / 

Role of public welfare departments v ^ 

Review of the summaries--a#id even more of the interviews — briijgs out the 
importance of the! role played by the departments of public welfare — 
state, county, and municipal,. Substantial increase in the placements of 
black and mixed-background children appears most likely to occ\ir when 
the state department of public welfare and the departments 'of public 
welfare in large cities play an active^ role in: (a) coordinating re- 
cruitment efforts of all adoption agencies, voluntary and public; (b) 
providing long-rajige and continuous publicity oand educational programs 
regarding the need for adoptive placements and a clear picture of what ^ 
agencies do an^ do ^ not , require; (c) establishing a statewide adoption 
reso\irce exchange for inter-agency and inter-state exchajlge of children 
who might not otherwise be plaldfed through individual agency effort; (d) 
giving leadership in improving and, making more uniform agency procedures 
and practices; (e) promoting the development of adoption programs for 
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'black arid other, dif ficult-to-place children on a statewide basis in local 
public wnliare agencies, using state funds as incentive.^ 

Iriter-a^enc;^' cooperation and collaboration 

^ - — 

Ac the lists of cooperating groups indicate, a /number of programs ajid 
projects represent collaborative efforts between agencies and organiza- 
tions, voL-mtary and public, professional and lay. Respondents tend to 
put f/r^.B.t, wf'i;';ht on the quality of cooperation achieved, giving full 
(X)operation a large share of credit for effectiveness and giving lack of 
cooperation a large share of blame for ineffectivenes's of a. program. 
TbiG is a ooint on wh^ch respondents in the experience survey also spoke 
with great feeling, warning that only by achieving '^a true community of 
aA':(.'ncies" a substajitially larger number of children find the families 
' they need. 

♦ * 

Shortages of f\mds and st^ff 

Most efforts to increase the number of adoptive placements suffer from 4 
limitfttions of funds and si3«iff. Sometimes the limital^ions are very 
serious, especially for thfe voluntary agencies. All Of the voluntary 
agencies interviewed' testified that they do not have, and will not be 
able to ob,tain from voluntary contributions, the financial resources, re- 
quired to meet the total nee4 for placements Of black children. Nor 
nan local, taxing bodies meet the total costs. Ther^ is general agree- " 
ment that additional state and greatly increased levels, of federal fund- 
ing are required. 

'rhe various patterns of inter-agency cooperation represent efforts to ^ 
make the most of available professional and financial resources. At 
the satne time, cooperation between public aji^ voluntary agencies in- 
creases the potential for sharing and utilization of information about 
children needing placement and families who would like to adopt them- 

'ilie line bf^tween public and voluntary has become bliirred, as public 
agencies increasingly purchase services from voluntary agencies. How- 
ever., public agencies are usually in a position to draw upon broader 
financial resources than are available to vol\intary agencies. 

Ideally, the financial- resources of voluntary 'agencies should be sup- 
plemented by public funds, while public agencies should be able to draw 
upon the skills, experience, and community resources available through 
voluntary agencies. ^' 

The, growing utilization of subsidized adoptions underlines and enlarges 
the need for public funding in order tq increase the number of black 
couples adopting children and the number of black children placed in 
adoption. Go far, 13 states have approved legislation permitting sub- 
sidized adoptions, and the number seems likely to increase — although in 
theJbxperience survey, some feeling was expressed that so far the resoiirce 
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has not been fully utilized (p. U^). 

Shortage of f\ind5 and shortar^e of staff are, to a considerable extent, 
^ inter-related problems — since increase of funds means Increase in the 
potential for employing additional staf^. However, modifications of 
procedures and practices can on occasion increase Jfe^e accoraplishmeiat of 
currently available staff. 4^'or example., as notec^in the earlier report- 
J^p. 20), one agency found that by speeding up the adoption proce&s, and 
thus reducing the amount of time children spent in foster care, "many 
thousands of dollars"- were saved in one year. Thiz kind pf saving would 
by no means eliminate the need for public funding, but it would make 
available resources go further. 

Public information 

Efforts to inform the public al;out the magnitude and lirgency of the need • 
are important ^'omponents of mont of the programs reviewed here. Among 
the various means employed, the mass media are the most prominent, es- 
pecially television. 'It is generally afsuraed that' mass media campaigns 
axe necessary ajid helpful, but that forVaximum effectiveness they mfust 
be backed up by more direct person-to-person contacts. One age^ncy re- 
ports d^^liberately halting media appeals because inquiries were exceed- 
irjg the ability of staff to respond promptly. Respondents in th^^Bfcper- 
xenc^ survey also emphasized the importance of tailoring media cajnpaigns 
• to the coping power of available staff or else increasing staff to ^meet 
the demand. 

Some concerrl is expressed about showing on -television children who are 
in need of jilacement. * Few doubt that this kind of appeal is effective, 
but some think it is harmful for children who have passed infeincy to 
realize that they are being exhibited ip this way. A solution used by 
^some is to 'show pictures of children pllaying together, rathjpr than in- 
dividual close-ups. A few agencies, however, take a stand against dis- 
playing the children on television, "like goods in a store''. 

Agency policies and practiceg; " : ' 

Inevitably, a good deal of corrinent centered on various aspects of agency 
policies and practices. A striding feature of the interviews is the fre- 
quency wjith which. the programs described here have been developing prac- 
tices similar to those recommended by respondents in the experience survey. 
Some of the most salient intra-agency features are noted below. To a 
large' extent they also -confirm impressions' conveyed by other reports, 
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such ^ as those of the Cl^lld Welfare League of Amerifca.* 

Flexibility and focus . Two maj6r changes that have long been advocated 
appear to be iri process, according to our respondents. ^Ofie is the shift 
in focus "from screening applicants out ^to screening them in** --a phrase 
that recurs with impressive .frequency. The attempt is to help people^ 
, become good adoptive parents rather thstn , to 'eliminate the ones that seem 
less promising, '^*to enable rather than't0 brush off*. 

An accompanying change — mentioned by all the -agencie^s ^etnd conspicuous in 
the experience survey--is the greater flexibility of agenc^y procedural 
and requirements, representing an effort to ^neet the cqnvenience of the 
applicants rather than the rules of the agency.. Income ajid age restric- 
tions are relaxed; appointments are scheduled outside of official agency 
hours and agency offices; applicants are helped with filling out forms, 
if necessary; mothers are permitted to continue outside employment if » 
they, have a good child care plan, etc. The increase in flexibility ajid 
relaxation in specific requirements were initiated for the sake of black 
clients. ' But in some insteinces they ha/e been extended to white clients 
also. Applying the same r^leg to both white and.JxLack helps to a€tt4^4V- 
a sense of fairness and also to answer some earlier accusations of **a , 
double standard*' for whites and for blacks. -More important, however, it 
was found that the modified regulations were as sound for white children 
as for black. « . 

Evidences of tbese changes have been reported in a number of studies, 
though seldom as unanimously as in the programs reviewed here.** 

Reports of increasing^ ajid recommendations for more, flexibility are 
regularly accompanied by the proviso that cutting down on non-essentials 
must be linked with continued concern about the essentials that are im- 
portant for ensuring the welfare of i^e child to the greatest extent 
possible. 



* Grow, Lucille J., A New Look at Supply eind Demand .in Adoption . 

New York, N. Y. : Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 1970, 15 
pp.jRiday, Edwin, Supply and Demand in Adoption . New York, N. Y.: 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc., July I969, 21 pp. 

Braden, Josephine A., "Adoption in a Changing World**, Social Casework 
51:8:U86-U90, October I97O; Grow, op. cit. ; Riday, op. cit. ; Mondloh, 
Raymond, "Changing Practice in the Adoptive Home Study**, Child Welfare 
U8:3:lU8-156, March 19^9; ' Fe liner , Irving W. , '^Recruiting Adoptive 
Applicants**, Social Work / 13: 1:9^^100, January 1968; Gallagher, 
Ursula M. , Problems and ^Progress in Adopt ior^, presented at symposium 
on The Problems .in Adoption , January 27-29, I968, San Francisco, 
California. Available from Children's Bureau, Office of Ghild^ 
Development, U. S. Depqttment of Health, Education, and Wfelfar^ 
1968, 8 pp. ' / 
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Decentrallzat ion « One aspect of increasing applicant-centeredness is 
the opening of district or neighborhood- offices , both to suit the con- 
venience of potential appiio^ants and to make the program community -based , 
In all the instances reported, such offices ar6 headed by a blo^ck direc- 
tor or supervisor and located in a black community. The respondents 
indicate that the location of the office in itself does not produce re-" 
suits, although it raa^reduce the geographical and psychological dis- 
taace of t>ie agency from^ the black community. What really affects the 
results, they say, is the degree of involvement of the black community, 
which the location of the office can facilitate but not determine. 

Staff involvement and characteristics . Thp rnore enthusiastic reports of 
program effectiveness tend to be linked with descriptions' of strong ef- 
forts to involve all agency staff, so that even the staff members not 
directly participating in the recruitment program are awiare of it and 
interested in it. ^ 

Workshops, for staff are described repeatedly, with emphasis on the need*^ 
of stafr training for both black and white staff members. Such work- 
shops are >ised (l) t.o recognize and relate to the new s\irge of pride 
in ^>he black community and the impetus and drive to be involved and 
take responsibility for'things which affect their lives; (2) to increase 
understanding of '^black experience'^ black life styles, what parenting 
means in the black pommionity, attitudes of blacks toward "the establish- 
ment" and toward social agencies as part of the establishment; (3) to 
clarify and cope with attitudes of middle-class agency staff--black and 
whiti — toward other ^/roups and toward inter-group relations. Some of 
the^orkflhopc and inst itutes are followed up by individual interviews 
wi^ staff members, A similar linkage between staff development *and 
•^r^orts of program su^'cens was found in the experience siirvey reported 
earlier. In some instances, lack .of program or project success was 
attributed to lack of work with staff and conseq;ient lack of staff in- 
terest arid cooperation. 

Among the agencies visited the^re wa5 't,otal agreement that it is not nec- 
essairy to have only black social workers for serving black applicants. 
It was further agreed that black soci^al workers and supervisors should 
be integrated withiq the total staff. On -the other hand, the prevailing 
opinion is that b'lac^k staff should be used in laimching promotional and 
educational programs. ^ 

fhe unanimity concerning use of both black and white staff contrasts 
with the divided opinions expressed in the experience survey (p.,3l). 

Fees. A great many agencies have modified the ir^ requirements^ with re- 
gard to fees, in order that no child should be deprived of an adoptive 
home because the parents are not in a position to pay a substantial fee. 
Nevertheless, 'voluntary agencies are in a difficult position with regard 
to fees. In many places, the agencies are ^expected to be at least par- 
tially self-supporting, and continued financial help from the community 



geneprally depends on their -carrying some portion of their ovm expenses. 
They axe -tfierefore nq|t in a posili-on to eliminate the fee f;or vcoupl^s 
•who could easily afford to pay one. At the same ttri^,. they are troubled 
by the^^idea of a '^'double sjbandard". ' ^ 

Fee i«vels were set at a^tlme when the typical euioption placement was 
with a- middle -income white family, well able to pay Yor the service in- ' 

' volved in the adoption process.' Volxmtary agencies came to regard these 
fees as an appropriate source of partial support, and to depend on them 
for maintaining qUality services. The present ^ef fort to extend adopt icj^ ^ 
.services to families less ajbl® to pay substantial fees means that there^ 

* i]|^ more for the agencies, to do and le'ss' to do it vith--a situation ob- ^ 
vi(»ttsly related to the need fctr more adequate- public funding mentioned 
earlier. > " ^ ' ^ 

Time BSid fi^y^ of placement . Since the basis and methods of arriving at ( 
6{st±jnatesS^ry widely, it is .not ' possible to arrive at a meaningful- ' 
average' for Johe total cost of placing a child^ or the length of time re- 
quired by the process. It is clear that maj^^r^gencies have substantial^ 
ly reducefi the time period from' application to completion of a l^gal 
adoption. is clear also that rediicing the time period triky s^J»tan- 
tially reduce the 'cost. " i 

Supply and demand ' ' 

Strangely enough, although so'many black , children need adoptive place- 
ment, some agencie*/ complain that they do not have black children to 
place.' Yet they say that there are children in foster care who might 
be released for adoption. " ^ ' . 

To some extent the discrepancies between supply and demand relate to 
geographical location. Some cities or regions Ifave more applicants- 
than children, whi^e others have more children than applicants. Clear- 
ly, more ^effective mechanisms are needed in order tdraring together 
the families who wish to adopt and the children who need adoptive place- 
ment. 'Clearly also, more effoitb must be made to clear, away the legale 
obstacles that prevent placemen?: of children who need it. Several agen- 
cies reported long delays in court proced\ires caused by crowded calen- 
.dars and the reluctance of Judges to terminate parental rights. 

Economic conditions ' , 

While the current upsurge of b^ack consciousness and confidence is seen * 
as favorable to increased recruitment of black adoptive parents, the 
'current decline in- eraploymen"^, coupled with apprehension about the eco- 
economic situation just ahead, clearly opierates as a deterrent. Some re- 
spondents . say that tha black community is preoccupied Just now with im- 
mediate subsistence problems, so ^hat people are not free to become 
actively concTerned witji the n^^^d for more adoptive homes, and many are 



n6t in a position to taTte responsibility for an additional child. In 
the expgrlenee survey al^o^ respondents* emphasized economic problems and 
apprehensions as deterrents to adoption. 

Comparisons with experience siiryey opinions 

Despite a Yew cross-references, no effort has been made. to con^axe opin- 
ions expressed in. this supplement with those expressed earlier in the ex- 
perience . sufyey. ' For the most p^^jrt, the programs- described in<4his, re- 
port* are iij accord with recoifcnendations made by the Ararious groups of in- 
formed people who contributed to the siirvey. The chief contrast, men- 
tioned above, has to do with the virtually unanimous opinion expressed- 
here that black clients .need not necessarily be- served by black social 
workers — as compared with mixed opinions reported earlier. The differ- 
ence is the more noteworthy since all of the present respondents are 
engaged in relevant .programs, whereas many of those in the experience 
survey — despite relevant experience — were not. Apparently assuiirpiions 
dbout the need for black social workers to work with black clients are 
not necessarily in line with actual observations. 

A second difference is that the experience survey reported' strong 
disapproval of trans-racial adoptions, while the agencies represented 
here reflect general acceptance of them. 

Essential ingredients , 

Both reports convey the same basic mes/sage^ which i^ reinforced by-ana- 
logous reports dating back to the early fifties and beyond: that many 
more families can be found for children who need them, if certain essen- 
tial ingredients are included in the' effort. According to o\ir re'spon- 
dents these ingredients include: 

1. ^Giving visibility to the need ^ 

2. Attacking the problem with vigoi*, conviction, and know-how^ * 

3. Coordinating the activities and resources of diverse groups 
and organizatiOQLS . . . , 

U. Sustaining the effort consistently as long as the need remains 

5. Adapting policies, procedures, and general approach to the target ^ 
audience rather than to the preconceptibn^s and preferences of ad- 
ministrators and profes^sional staff 

6. Providing back-up service and- sufficient staff to serve the increased 
* number of applicants responding to recruitment appeals. 

Despite the ajialogies, however, there is reason to believe that some new 
faptors are present which may result in more sustained efforts and more 
substantial results than before. "This belief is not merely a hope. 
Rather, it is a determination on the part of those — within and outside 
of the CJoverriment — who are committed to serving children in need of 
familiejs. 



LOS ^GELES COUNTY DEPAETMENT OF ADOPTIONS 
25^^ Vest Ol^pia Boulevard' 
Los^Angeler, ' California 9OOO6 

Duration : 19^9 - continuinge^ (See Purpos^e ) 4 
Auspices : Public. ^ - 

Purpose: The Department was established in 19^9 to provide services to 
(natural parent^ who were unable to obtain help in finding adoptive homes 
for- their children and t© "provide homes fqr children with "special^ needs", 
*w|io at that time were, in boeurding homers and institutions because of a 
lack of adoption services. Children with special , needs were defined as' 
those o£ minority or i^ixed racial backgro\ind, elder ch^lcj^ren, eind those 
with mel:^tal or physical hsindicaps. .Since the agency no longer has axiy 
problem in placing healthy black or biracial infants and> young children', 
thW staff is now concentrating on finding homes for the older children 
sfnfl those with physical and mental^ handicaps. The emphasis has been on 
children in foster family^ care and, of the older children, it seems that 
theAbc^ys are somewhat more difficult to place. 

StafV Involved : Since this is an ongoing Department program, all staff 
in each of the five district offices are involved. This includes a 
fully integrated staff of 165 professional workers, 29 supervisors, one 
public health nurse in each of the five offices, and a full-time public 
relations person. (The Director of one district office and one Asisis-: 
tant District Director are black, as are the Director of Training and a 
number of black V^asework supervisors.) Also, the County Attorney's. 
Office provides legal services to the Department. 

Methods : \ s 

CommiAiity 1 involvement . Three of the five district offices have developed 
an auxilifi^ry of volunteers from the community people who participate in 
recruitment and publicity activities. Adoptive par'ents also assist in 
recruitH[^ent. 

Publicity . The Department feels that a strong public relations prograjn 
is essential. An ongoing publicity program, consisting of newspaper 
articles and radio and television programs, includes a popular televi- 
sion program which is on the air for 15 minutes every week. During this 
time^, children available for adoption are shown with their caseworkers' 
or sometimes with their foster parents. The show's hojt, whose efforts 
are directed to attracting applicants for children with special needs ^ 
knows a great deal about the Department's program, ^policies, and eligi- 
bility requirements ind discusses these items as the children are shown. 
This show has been telavised for three' years and over 300 of the Depart- 
ment* s placements during that time are attributed to it. ^, 
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There is general agreement among s-^f that when infants and young chil- , 
dren are "made visible" they sell themselves. Initially, sinoe there • 
was a fear that showing an older child live would be threatening to him, 
group's of old^r children were shown on fiLn in their foster homes, play- 
ing in the park, etc. When it was found that the children eajoyed seeing 
themselves on teleXasion and did not suffer any ill effects, the Depart- 
ment decided to begin showing certain children live. (;;niildren selected 
are those who arjC|lilly prepeired to move into adoption and underststnd 
that they are go^jP on television to let people know what kinds of chil- 
dren the Department has^ Carets taken to keep a child from feeling 
that he is appearing personally to see if a particuleir family would want 
him. Children are interviewed about their interests, etc. and viewer 
response has been good. 

^ \ 

^ Each year, prior to ^4other•s Day and Father's Day-, the Department's lay 
Advisory Commission selects the Adoptive Mother and Adoptive Father of 
the Year from nominations made by the disti-ict offices. A plaque is pre- 
sented at the Department's main office by one of the County Commissioners, 
with represerx;^atiAAes of newspapers and television networks in attendance. 
This serves to publicize the program and also-to keep the County Commis- 
sioners in touch wit H the Department. 

Since each of the district, offices is free to develop its own methods of 
publiciziilg the pirogram in the community and recruiting adoptive appli- 
cants, a number of varied approach^ss have been tried. One of the offices, 
situated in a black commainity, has developed a summer project in a park 
located across the street from their offices. Agency staff and volunteers 
carry out an activity program for the children undeV their care, and adop- 
tive applicants are invi-ted to observe. This same office places a "Sugar 
Plum Tree" in the lobby of a large department store in the area's shopping 
district dxiring the Christmas season. Disks with the pseudo name of each 
child and a list of the things he wants for Christmas are hung on the tree 
and shoppers may select a name, p\irchase a gift, and take it to the dis- 
trict office. * 

Other recruitment activities carried but by different offices include 
fashion shows, in which children act as models 'and applicants are able 
to see them, parties for prospective applicants in the homes of adoptive 
parents, etc. 

"Reaching out to the community brings results and one satisfied applicant 
brings in others." The Department's image in the community has improved 
land there isn't any feeling of the public agency being inferior to the 
voluntary agencies. / 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . Since the Department "^irf-ieves 
that both black and white staff should be abl6 to deal with all applicants, 
a series of group training sessions has been instituted to help black euid 
white workers understand their feelings about "the black .experience" and 
how these attitudes affect their ability to work with black applicants. 

. * - 11 - 



' . Some of the black workers established a conimittea to determine, from 
their cjvm knowledge and experiences, those fetctors that influence life 
styles [within the black comraunity and attitudes towards whites and "the 
establishment". - 

Eligibility requirements were originally relaxed for black families, 
'•^""^ but the I more lenient standards nowl^aj^ply to all applicants. If adoptive 
mothers have a good child care plan, they are no longer asked to give 
up theii* jobs. Also deleted from the list of requirements are a marriage 
of three years duration, proo^ of infertility, rigid age limitations, 
and limitations on the number of children iri a family. The average 
length ojf time between application and placement of children with ^special 
needs now ranges from six weeks to three or fo\ir months. 

Group meetings vare voluntary for all applicants and it has been found 
that black applicants participate in the same proportion as whites. 



However, if blacks,/ don' t wish to attend, their application is ^.ssigned 
to a worl:er the next day and, in the case of a telephone call, tl^e as- 
signment is made the same day., Applicants are seen first in an office 
visit,* during which the worker helps with the application form',*^ if • this * '* 
is requested^ Appointments may be made for evening and weekei^ visits. ' * 

trans-racial placements have been made, although it is felt that children 
ai'e better off with families similar to themselves, if such homes can 
be fcQmd.l Twenty-four black children were adopted b^y white families in the 
first half of FY 1970, as compared to the same number for all of 19t>9, 
and two wliite children have been placed with a black family. 

The Department began placing with single parents in 19t>5 in order to 
widen the opportunities for adoption of children with special needs. 
However, the Viblicity on this program brought so many applications from - 
two-paren)t fam»±^ that the use of single applicants was largely limited 
to the adi^ption of black children. Als6, the subsidy program has de- 
creased tl^e need to place children with single parents. It is felt that 
both single-parent eind trans-racial placements are alternatives, and that 
neither Is a first choice, f . ' ' - 

Three yeexs ago, the Department opened a sub-office to one of its dis- 
trict of rices in a black community in order to decrease the psychological 
and emotional distance between itself and this comijiunity, and to help 
staff in(ti*ease their understanding of the black culture and sociology. 
The success of this office has helped in the increasing 'placements of 
black children. / 

Inter -ageiilcy efforts . Through a State Adoption Exchange, developed by 
the Calirornia State Department of Social Welfare, a computer is used 
to match 1 children and adoptive applicants on a statewide basis. The 
Departmerit alffo registers its children with ARENA (Adoption Resource Ex- 
change of llorth Atoerica). . 
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The close working relationship between California's public and voluntary 
agencies is helpful. The California Association of Adoption Agencies, 
composed of public and voliontaxy agencies from all over the State, fo- 
cuses its energies in the legislative field, proposing new lawiB to 
strengthen adoption services and opposing ill-advised legislation. In 
Los Angeles County, executives of public and voluntary adoption a/^encies 
and maternity homes meet monthly to discuss- mutual problems and coopera- 
tive efforts. And in southern' California, a joint agency matching con- 
ference meets bi-monthly to find homas for children with special needs. 

Problems ^and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

The fear of unenqployment may have an adverse effect on the number of 
black families applying for adoption. The Department serves a n^imber of 
servic^m^n and they are sometimes transferred after the child has been 
placed in the home, but before the end of the waiting period for the 
adoption decree. The Department tries, but has sometimes had problems 
in getting the court in the family's new location to give the final de- 
cree. Some states won't accept the Department's relinquishment with- 
out notifying the naturfil mother ,and, in other Jurisdictions, rf^niden^y.' 
is a requirement. To avoid ^his problem, these, familier, appear in the 
local court before leaving 'the county for a ''prior hearing' • At the 
end of the trial period, -the Judge, ^on the basis of the Departnont'c re- 
port, will grant a' final decree without the family, having to app-^ar 
again. 

Applicants from other California counties and fronT^her states who 
apply to the Los Angeles Department are referred to agencies in their 
own state or area; but the latter often don't follow up the' applications. 
There is difficulty in freeing abandoned children for adoption, particu- 
larly oldejr children who are abandoned in foster care. 

Part of a worker's performance rating is based on her having completed 
a certain number of applicant studies within a specified time- and many 
complain that black applications require more time to complete because 
of the difficulty in getting verifications on marriages, divorces^ etc. 
This is particularly true if the information must be secured from' some 
southern states. Although the use of subsidy has greatly increased the 
number of black children placed, it is, felt that there is a need for 
other resources and supports in the^ cOtaminity, such as assistance in 
legally terminating a prior marriage. 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful ; "Sole custody ac-Wion" has facilitated 
adoption for some'^ children. A married wom^ who has an out-of-wedlock 
child can, through court action, secure sole custody of the child if 
^she can show that she did not cohabit 'with the husband during the period 
of .conception. Her husband's consent is not required for adoption of 
the child. 
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A recent California law extends eligibility for crippled children's ser- 
vices to eligible children after their adoption, regardless of ^ the finan- 
cial status of the adoptive family. This has facilitated the placement 
of all children with serious medical problems. 

California's euioption subsidy--a two year pilot prograin--has been in ef- * 
feet since March of 1969* Its purpose is to promote the euioptive place- 
ment of children who are difficult to place due to "their ethnic back- 
ground, race, color, language, age, or physical, ;nental, emotional, or 
medical. handicaps" by providing financial aid to potential adoptive 
parents. To qualify for this aid, the couple must adopt a "hard-to-place" 
child, and the relation of their expenses and income must be such that 
they can't take on the child's support. Also, this financial situation 
must be temporary, because assistance can only be ^^iven for a ttoee-year 
period, and the amount of the subsidy must be no more thaix what would 
be paid for foster care. Althou^i the legislation was , .primarily intended 
to increase the number of adopt ions in lower income families, it has also 
been given — agairf, on a^teraporary basis--to eligible families Vho don't 
fall into this income category. It is generally agreed that the subsidy 
has greatly increased the- number of blacK children placed and the number,, 
of black couples adopting them, and legislation has been passed to make 
the program permanent. 

The cooperation betweeti the public and voluntary adoption agencies aids 
in farthering the adoption of all children and susl^ained, organized 
citizen interest, svpport, and participation is a necessity in a program 
of this sort. . ' \ • . ^ y 

Cost to Adoptive Parent ; , ' . ^ 

Agency fee — Based on a sliding scale up to $500.00 (no fee is the adop- 
m^on is to be subsidiz^^J 

Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. 

Legal fee— Ranges'* from ^50.00 to $250.00. 



♦ A substantial part of the agency budget comes from these fees. 
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'aUCAGO CHILD CARE SOCIETY ^ 
5U6 South University 
Chicago, Illinois '6O6I5 

Duration : Sinc^ the f^'arly l^';0'n an emphasis on the adoption of 'black 
chTldr?n \ifi,z lii^f'ti \)8irtr^^QVth*' Society's ongoing prograjn; biracial chil- 
dren arf- second in priorn?^\and white are^third. ^, 

Auspices : VoLuntary. 

Purpose : Primarily, to find adoptive homes for black childxen and those 
of mixed-racial parentage --the "(^hildren with special needs". The Soci- 
ety's philosophy is that "evf^ry child deserves a chstnce for a permartent 
home; a home of his own to be reared in and loved'*. The purpose of the 
program is to serve the child, not to serve adoptive applicants by plac?- 
ing a child at their request. 

Staff Involved : The Supervisor of the Adoption Unit and the Director of 
Foster Care and Adoption are responsible for the program. Other staff 
include six M.S.W.'s and one social work' assistant (one male and sfcc 
females; two white and five, black). There are two meant positions pre- 
sently. The Society has its own preventive medical service program, 
the staff of which includes a part-time pediatrician,, one registered 
nurse, and psychiatric consultants. The services of an attorney are 
also available i 

i 

A ''high-powered" advertising fijTU, which has contacts with several maga- 
zines', has been available to the program. 

Methods : ' 

Community involvement . Community people are involved in the program 
through groups suth as fpster parent clubs, the Society* s Board of 
Directors, axixiliaries, the Open Door Society, and adoptive parents' 
groups. 

Publicity . Mass media publicity on a continuous basis is most effective 
in relating the need for adoptive homes to the public. In addition to 
participating in the Adoption Information Service's mass media campaign, 
the Society developed its own efforts including sp6t announceroents on 
tel-evis"ion, radio announcements, and newspaper ads. Rented films were 
shown to community groups. 

Intra-ageilcy modifications or innovations . For the convenience of the 
community, the Society has opened recruitn^ent^ offices in two areas— 
Evanston ajid Harvey, If a resident decides to apply, the study pro- 
cess can cont-inue at the office where application %as made or at the 
main office. 
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The 'Society he^s streajalined. the study process by having worjkers and 
applicants focus on how husband ojid wife have functioned within the 
family, inarital relationships, Job functioning and satisfactions, conn- 
mi tment to adoption, problem areas, and risks involved. Psychiatric 
consultation is available when needed and wanted. The .study can be 
completed in from tv/o intensive interviews to six interviews, and the worker is* 
then free to make her own decision, in cooperation with the applicants, 
as to whether or when they are "ready for adoption. If there is a mar- 
ginal case or *the worker has doubts, a small group interview with four 
staff members may be arranged with the applicant)^. The average length 
of time between application and placement is now two to three , months 
and" the increase in placements since 19t»7 is due primarily to the stream- 
lining of the study process. 

There are now more flexible eligibility requirements in terms of length 
of marriage, acceptance of the working mother, age of applicants, and 
number of children in the family. (The l6 agencies participating in 
I the Adoption Information Se^ryice studied their various eligibility re- 
' _ quirements and accepted tjj^ increased flexibility. ) Also^ matching is 
no longer a major issue. 

Twenty children have been placed on a subsidy bas.is^ between 1966 and 
September. 197JD.*" The Society's experience' in this field served as a basis for 
pa^ssage of legislation allowing use of public funds for subsidy in 
Illinois and in several other states. 

The Society has been placing Indian and Oriental children in white fam- 
ilies for 15 years and, in 19^5 , they began placing black children with 
these families. 

In single-parent adoptions, which the Society began to look at in early 
1968, consideration is giyen to applicant's maturity, ability to care 
for herself and the child, plans fo;r child care on a permanent basis, 
extended family situation, etc. The first placement of this type was 
made in 1969. 

- Intcr-agency efforts . The Society cooperates with member agencies^of 
the Adoption Information Service who see the need for families for black 
and biracial children as a community problem and thus, share information 
on potential homes, available children, workable procedures, etc. Through 
the efforts of these agencies, the Illinois State Adoption Exchange, and 
a Child Care Association of Illinois project, efforts will be made to place 
Chicago children in downstate Illinois homes. Applicants are also re- 
ferred from the Open Door Society, an organized group of adoptive parents 
interested in transracial adoption. 

\ 

-1 ■ , 
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Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Token to Solve > If Any ; 

Getting financial support for children in foster family care is a prob- 
lem for voluntary agencies. The Sta^e assumes guardianship for all 
children in voluntary agencies where there is a 'purchase -of -care agree- 
ment for the funding of foster care. 

Locating parents, scheduling court hearings, eind terminating parental 
rights sometimes causies dplays in placei^ent. A sub-committee has been 
established within the Adoption Information Service to identify prob- 
lems indigenous to the Court an4 f ind solutions to them.. Each agency 
•was a'sked to submit documented evidence to the subcommittee of a-ctual 
problems encountered euid the number of children involved. 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful : Cooperation with ot*ier agencies in. 
the adoption field has played a large part in the success of the Soci- 
ety's program, as has the operation of the Illinois State Adoption Exr 
change and the Adoption Information Service. Mass media publicity has 
been helpful in educating the public as to the need for adoptive homes. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : ^ 

Agency fee — None. * , 

Medical fee. — Cost, of njsdical examination. ' 

Legal fee — Cost of the lawyer of their choice.* . 



* When it is impossible for a family to pay the legal costs of adoption, 
the agency will sometimes ass\:ime this obligation. 
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nXINOIB CHILEREN'S HOME AND AID^SOCIETY 
1122 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinoio 6O610 

Progan or Project : "Hcanee Now" 

Duration : Auguat 1968 - continuing, K - ' 

AuapiceB t Voluntary. (Funded, through foundation grcuits and Illinois 
Children's Home and Aid Society, whiph pays salaries for three addi- 
tional staff mmberh needed for project. ) 

Cooperating Groups : (formerly) Adoption Information Service. ^ 

Purpose ; To explore and refine methods for accelerating adoptive 
placements of black and biracial children; more specifically, to deter- 
mine among other things, Whether the ra^e of the worker makes a dlffer- 
ence^in talking with blacky families, what types of publi,city would best 
teach these families, ajid whether an office in the black community would 
be helpful in recruitment,* "Homes Now" begcui as a project but has since 
been permanently incorporated into the Society's program. 

Staff Involved: six black staff members in the south side office are 
Specifically assiffied. to the project: two case workers, tyo community » 
orgamizers, one publicl^ty person, €uid pne secretary.' Additional staff , 
*both blacK and white, "'include 25 caseworkers and paraprofessionals in , the 
Adoption Services Division of I^C.H. & A. 

A^ part-time public relations consiilteuit was hired during part of the first 
project yfear to develop the planned use of news media and to outline pub- 
licity material.. 

The agency's Board has been involved in and supportive of the project 
from the beginning — "Administrative backing is crucial." Volunteer 
groups have aJ.so been helpful. 



Methods : 

CODBiunity involvement . Community leaders were contacted personally and 
asked to pcurticipate in the project. Although attendance was small Zt- 
a meeting arranged by stciff with local ministers, merchants, and civic 
leaders, the merchants accepted publicity materials and are displaying 
posters. 

A small group of black adoptive parents, known as "The Committee for 
the Adoption of Black Babies", has aided iil the recruitment program. 
Efforts to increase the number of parents in this group have failed 
and thus, due to its size, the Conmiittee is limited in its effective- 
ness. 
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AljBoi an auxiliary group of I.C.H. & A. helped by furnishing an£ planning 

the opening of the south side office. They aloo help to diptrifeute poit- 
^0 and plan ways to involve the community more deeply in recrui^tment 
efforts. ^ » 

Publicity . The local press has beeh-croqperative in carrying special 
featitres euul" articles on adoption. ^ 

• Publicity materials were displayed in booths at three church fund-raising 
activiti^ and an affair givep by the NAACP. (A\ixili€Lry members set up 

, and mannecLthe booths.) At a bboth manned by one male and one female 
community o^fggiiizer at a big trade fair in Chicago, it was explained, 
that industry could cooperate with 'the agency in finding families for 
black children 'by displaying materials, putting staffers in envelopes, 
etc. 

Several churches have distributed pamphlets and displayed posters and, 
although some ministers have been interested, results have been minimal. 
Flyers distributed at "Operation Breadbasket" had little result, prob- 
ably because no verbal presentation was possible at the time. Direct 
attempts to reach out to stable, lower income* black fajnilies through 
churches, local leaders, etc., elicited only a few referrals. 

Direct personal contact with industry, hospitals, etnd businesses where 
a large number of blacks were employed produced considerable interest, 
many increased referrals, euid publicity in their local "house organs". 
Posters were displayed in many of these establishments and many employ- 
ers agreed to distribute brochures with pay envelopes. Hospitals have 
distributed materials and put items about the need for homes in their 
staff i)apers. The respionse has been "good" and several babies have 
been placed. Also, the Cook County Department of Public Aid posted 
materials for their employees and response has been positive. Lately, 

* the two community organizers have been conducting a house-to-house 
canvass in the immediate etrea of the district offic^. 

It was fo\ind that during the period of regular television exposiire and 
newspaper coverage, response was "enthusiastic", with phone inquiries 
and drop-in requests coming at a rather even pace. When mass publicity 
> was c\irtailed, inquiries began to decline and by mid -May /tf 1970, "the . 
number of requests for black children had dropped shaarpiy". Since then, 
"the response has been less.... So far, mass publicity through radio, 
T^y and newspapers has produced the greatest number of inquiries and 
apjiLications. " However, the agency still receives four times more in- 
qiilS^es from black families than before the project started. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . In order to serve the con- 
venience of the black community and to make the project community-based, 
a district office was set up on the south side of Chicago. Reactions 
differed at first— some thought this was segregation and racism, and 
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others felt It was a concrete expression of Interest and intention to s^rve 
the black coranoinity. But the members of, the eoram^tteeQ connected v^h 
the project, who were originally opposgdt to the office, are now holding 
their meetings there. ' • 

Total staff is involved in the project and meetings are held in Which 
project staff report on progress and problems, and receive suggestions 
from others in t^e division. Every attempt has been made to prevent 
the' project from becoming a segregated program for black children and 
applicants. A specific attempt was made to deal with staff attitudes 
through meetings and interviews with the Director in which race was 
openly discussed. M 

One of the steps taken to attempt to reduce number of black appli- 
I cants who drop out after their first yontact with the agency has been 
a streamlining of the study process. Previously, grayxp orientation 
was offered to adoptive applicants, during vrtiich adoption procedures, 
eligibility requirements, etc. were discussed, and application forms 
were distributed. If and when a couple returned the form, an individual ' 
interview was scheduled. Now, >hen black couples apply, individual^in- 
terviews are arranged immediately if they have come to the agency, and, 
if they have telephoned, as soon as is convenient for them. Oroup in- 
terviews are planned only if applicants can attend a meeting within a 
period of two weeks. Also, if applicants are seen initially at thfe 
south side office, interviews may continue there or at the main office, 
depending on thjeir preference. The length of time from application to - 
placement now varies from one to three months, unless the family re- 
quests a -delay in placemen^. 

The study process itself is shorter and more flexible and is viewed as 
an "enabling process", i.e., it focuses on helping the apj)licants to 
sec\ire a child. All staff have been trained in trfe use of this approach. 
The interviews are designed to help the applicants to evaluate their 
reasons for wanting to adopt a child and their ability to l^ecome parents. 
Thus, the agency's judgmental stance is reduced. Also, eligibility re- 
quirements are more flexible and related to the needs of the child. 
The use of the enabling approach and the flexibility in requirements is 
also affecting the study process with white applicants although, as to 
requirements, it is recognized that there is a "double standard based 
on reality factors—the lack of homes for black children". Thus, the 
agency would probably not subsidize a white applicant for a healthy in- 
fant; nor would a single-parent request for the placement of a white 
child have a very high priority. 

By eliminating the requirement for medical statements, the agency is 
placing less emphasis on sterility. If this is a problem for a- couple, 
em attempt is made to resolve it through discussion. 
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A8 to different approaches to adoption, the agency has made five ©Ingle- 
porent placements of black children, all with|females. Tvro irtiite single 
applicstots are interested in black cMlldren ari!d are being studied in 
depth, .Subsidy haa been provided for 15 or 20 adoptive parents, al- • 
though some young black couples Who were offered subsidies refused 
them. Foster parents account for three or four placements a year. / 

Inter-agencv efforts . The agency works closely with the Open Door 
Society, an independent group of parents who have adopted children across 
racial lines arid ore actively promoting trans-racial adoptions. Couples 
Tfrtio become interested in adopting "trans -racially through the O.D.S.-'s 
publicity, community meetings, etc., are referred to I.C.H & A. The 
agency was also involved with the Illinc^'ls Adoption Information Service. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any ; 

The black community is so inViAlved in seeking solutions to problems of 
education, housing, and employment, that adoption has a lower priority. 
Thus, the agency is seeking involvement «vith active. black groups in - 
order to encourage more interest in adoption. / 

An anticipated increase in applicants has not occ\irred, perhaps due to 
the present employment situation.. 

- Factors Reported as Most Helpful : A reorganization of the program and 
personnel of the Adoption Division and the new approach to adoptions 
within the agency have played on important part in the program's success. 
"The new source of pi?^e and independent in the black community itself" 
is, also an Important factor. 

i^QSt/to Adoptive xParent : 

Agency fee-40 - $1,200. 

Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. 

Legal fee— $53.00 in ^ourt costs if agency fee is waived 'or reduced. 

/ 



\ 
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ILLEJOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SteVICES 
1026 South Daxnen Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois b06l2 
■ i . 
Duration ; 1965 - continuing. 

* *.\ 
Aufipicesi Public, 

^^ose: To increase the number of black children placed in adoptive 
families. The Department—a public agency-.-was set up only to fill in 
the gaps in services for children ^and was never meant to take over the 
full adoption prpgram. Voluntary agencies have been carrying the load 
in the Metropolitan Ch^pago Area and white children are referred to 
them. 

staff Involved: The Secti'&i Supervisor of Adoptions and the Chicago 
District^Office's Adoption Supervisor are directly responsible for the 
. . program. Other staff include the District Office's Children's Division 
, and fo\ir home finders*. 

' Methods : ^ 

Publicity . The Department has not developed a recruitment program, but 
plans to do so. It is felt that mass media should be used to educate 
the community as to the need for adoption and also to get across that 
"adoption is the right of the child and not the adoptive parent". This 
is the first step in recruiting specific couples. Also, it is necessary 
to identify what children are in need of adoption. The general public 
Xj^ ; thinks there are many children waiting to be adopted and this is true 
' of blacH, children, older children, and others with special needs. How- 
ever, it is not the case with white children, for whom there are more 
applicants than there are children waiting to be adopted. The public 
should al^ learn about present agency eligibility requirements and the 
concept of "middle -class" adoptions must be dispelled./ 

Rowing children on television or putting their pictures in newspapers 
is thought to bring more responses, because people can identify with the 
children or develop interest in a specific child. This should, however, 
be done in such' a way that the children are not "advertised". This can 
. \be a "demeaning experience. for the child. Here is something nobody 
wants. Publicity should enqphasize the rewarding aspects of adoption. 
The adoptive parents and their child should be shown in their home, 
^not in the;agency office or a studio. "Adoptive parents are the major 
and best source of re'cruitment." ^ 



Intra-agency modif icSLitions or innovations . A training program for total 
staff has been developed in order to clarify, among other things, the 
question of "what is an adoptable child?" There were misconceptions that 
cftildren with physical and mental problems , older children, and the 
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majority of black children were not adoptable. Also, the concern about 
matching has been disspelled. The length of time from application to 
placement ranges from six weeks to three months • 

• It is now determined, at intake^ which foster home applicants may be 

interested in adoption. Children who may go into adoption are placed 
"^in these homes, with the knowledge of the foster parents. Adoption 
proceeds to the planning stages for each child. A "continual push" 
is required so that children don't "get lost". When a child has been 
in a- foster home for a long time and he and the family are well adjusted, 
subsidy is offered if the family is unable. to handle adoption financial- 
ly. The majority of subsidized adoptions are foster family adoptions. ^ 

Although the State law refers to meeting the parents' religious prefer- 
ence whenever practical, the Department hasn't found this to be a prob- 
lem, but does try to fulfill specific requests by a parent. Sectarian 
agencies have found this to be something of a problem, but they are now 
overcoming it by being more flexible and de-emphasizing religion in the 
study process. 

Inter -agency efforts . In order to meet the goal pf increasing state- 
wide adoptions by UOO children above the 12,000 placed during ±9^9 y 
the Departmeat is now paying administrative costs to cover added staff, 
^clinic costs, etc., in addition to the usual v^J^Ount per child paid to 
each agency for foster care for those children for whom adoption is 
planned. 'All children for Vhom administrative costs are paid must be j( 
wards of the State agency and must be in addition to the number placed 
by the agency the previous year. 

The Department has a working arrangement with the Open Door Society 
for referrals of adoptive applicants, '''hey also work closely with the^ 
Adoption Information Service. Children are referred frcm within the 
agency and from other agencies. 

A contract with the Lutheran "Social Services of Minnesota calls for the 
trans-racial placement of UO black children from Chicago with adoptive 
families in Minnesota. The Det)artment will pay $135.00 monthly per 
child for foster care, plus administrative costs, and these children 
will become a part of their program. The Minnesota agency will report 
to the Department at least every six months on each child until adop- 
tion is con^leted and, at the end of the year, the Department will do 
'a careful survey of those children not yet placed and request return 
of a child if they have a hoirft for him. The Department^as a similar 
contract with the Chicago Child Care Association for placement of 20 
black children above the n\amber placed the previous year. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered gmd Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

The Department has only about one third of the staff necessary to imple- ^ 
ment the program properly. 
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Medical care and consultation are inadequate, especially^nsultation 
regarding genetics in cases of incestuous relationships. 

Attorney's fees are a hardship for son^e black applicants, but efforts 
are made to secure help such as legal aid for those who are eligible. 

Since the Department, which is. proyiding statewide leadership, does 
not charge a fee for adoption*, it is placed* in the position of under- 
cutting the voluntary agencies, the majority of whom do require a fee. 

Many agencies—particularly the voluntary agencies— fear that they will 
be unable to find adoptive homes for black children and there is a con- 
sequent lackof administrative conviction and leadership to move in 
this direc1|jp. In the case of a black baby, unlike t^iat of a white 
child, the/^ncy must seek out adoptive applicants and there' is a feai 
of not finding a home. Another problem for voluntary agencies is the 
cost of keeping- a child in foster care- until an adoptive family can 
be found. With* the exception of four or five, the 16 voluntary agencies 
participating in the Adoption Information Service have depended solely 
on. referrals from this source to find adoptive homes for black children. 
The agencies must do more of . their own recruiting. 

Factors Re ported as Most Helpful : An organized structure for cooperation 
of all adoption agencies, such' as the Adoption Information Service of 
Illinois, is very helpful in finding homes. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : ^ 

Agency fee — Nojie. ^ 

Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. ' 

Legal fee — Attorney's feev . ^ 
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ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTME3«T OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES 
1026 South Damen Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 606l2 

Program or Project : Adoption Information Service 
Auspices ; Public. 

Cooperating Groups : 16 public and voluntary agencies with responsibil- 
ity for adoptive placements. 

Purpose : To provide a long-range and continuous educational and public- 
ity program designed to inform the community about adoption suid stinailate 
applications from those couples who wish to adopt; to offer information 
and consultation on available community resources to couples interested 
in adoption; to provide a central referral service to the I6 participat- 
ing agencies in the Chicago metropolitan area; to work with adoption 
personnel to define, clarify, rftnd improve adoption practices; to develop 
an adoption resource exchange in Illinois for inter-agency and inter- 
state cooperation in locating suitable homes for children who might not 
be placed through individual agency efforts. (A.I.S. is now being eval- 
uated ajid its purpose and focus may change.) 

Staff Involved : The A.I.S. coordinator, her secreteury, and the 'fetaff 
members of participating agencies are responsible for the Service's 
operation. The public relations officer in the ifetate Office works 
closely with the coordinator and now, on the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee, there are plans to hire a -full-time public relations 
person as part of the permanent staff. * 

Methods : 

Community involyement . A Citizens Advisory Committee was formed as an 
"essential" part of the community education process. It consists of 70 
members including public relations personnel, television and radio com- 
mentators and producers, ministers, lawyers, doctors, labor union mem- 
bers, persons in the business community, agency board members, and cit- 
izens. The purpose of the Committee is "to help the professional staff 
of A.I.S. keep the community informed- regarding the need for adoption. 
Primary emphasis is on the crucial need for homes for minority group 
children." 

Publicity . Mass publicity on ^ continuous basis is necessary to > Inform 
the commiunity about the need for adoptive families and to educate them 
on the policies and practices of adoption agencies. 

Television and radio spot announcements are broadcast, as well as two 
weekly adoption series on two different channels. The Governor of 
Illinois participated in the first televised press conference on^ adoptions 
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in 1963. Television has been the largest soufce of A.I.S, referrals on 
a (^ntinuing basis. 

News releases and featiire articles on adoption were carried in dailies 
ajid in neighborhood and industrial newsletters. Articles on adoption ^ 
were also carried by UftJ-ted Press International ajid distributed to all 
local metropolitan and suburbsji newspapers. Films on adoption were 
shown to community groups and agency bqfirds^ 

Brochures were distributed to agencies, doctors, hospitals, and persons 
requesting information on adoption. Also, cards and posters were dis- 
played in offices and on various public transportation facilities. ^ 

A.I.S. is listed twice in the Chicago telephone directory and also in 
the Yellow Pages. These listings ranked as the second largest soiirce of 
referrals to the Service. 

"Through the publicity program, especially television shows, the commun- 
ity becaime more aware of the need for adoption, and there was better 
\inderstajiding of eligibirity requirements. As a result there has been 
a steady increase in the number of couples inquiring about adoption axid 
in the niimber referred to participating agencies by A.I.S." 

Inter-agency efforts . Monthly meetings were held with participating 
agencies to study, analyze, evaluate, and recommend changes in policy and 
to improve procedures and adoption practice. One result of this was a 
more uniform set of eligibility requirements for adoptive parents among 
the various agencies. Sub -committees have worked on cooperative plaice- 
ments, intaice procedures, and the home study process, and the result has 
been more uniform and flexible policies in these areas also. 

Agencies share information on children with "special needs" and homes 
available for placements. A.I.S. participants developed the Illinois ^ 
State Adoption Exchange, which is now operated by the State Office in 
Springfield. 

The agencies helped to"^ coordinate television shows and some staff partic- 
ipated in them by appearing on programs and showing children available 
for adoption. 

These efforts have led to greater understanding, trust, confidence, and 
respect between the agencies. There is also a greater willingness to 
work together toweird the common goal of finding families for black chil- 
dren and others released for adoption. In addition, agencies have been 
more willing to experiment with innovations such as single -parent , sub- 
sidized, trans-racial, and foster-parent adoptions. 
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Problems aund Obstacles Encountered eind St^ps Teiken to Solve ^ If Any ;' 

Inftially there was a problem in getting agencies to coordinate their ef- 
forts in the publicity caonpaign, due perhaps to their reluctance to show 
children awaiting adoption and adoptive parents on television and in news- 
papers. After couples responding mentioned specific children or pictures 
they had seen, and after much discussion and policy cheunging within the 
agencies, resistance was gradually overc^ome. Some agencies, however, 
still seem troubled over what publicity may eventually laesin to a child 
and his adoptive parents. 

Not all 16 participating agencies placed the black children referred to 
them and only four of the agencies developed a continuous recruitment 
project pf their own. However, many agencies which didn't place b^ack 
children prior to the progrean, have done so with the children referred 
by A.I, S., in spite of the fact that they haven't pursued Vigorous recruit 
ment efforts of their own. ^ 

Although agency supervisors attended A.I.S. meetings, it would be desir- 
able for more administrators to attend. Specific attention is bedng given 
to this problem in A.I.S. 's re-evaluation and a plan requiring the atten- 
dance of administrators of participating agencies is being suggested. 
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LUTHEpAN CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES 
7620 Madison Street 
River Forest, Illinois 60305 

Program or Project ; Families for All- 
Duration: 1969 - continuing.; 
Auspices : .Voluntary. 

Purpose: In response to the agency's Bpard's xjirective to greatly increase 
agency services which meet priority needs, espii^ially those of the black 
and biracial child needing adoptive placement, an active program. was be- 
gun to recruit adoptive applicants. The effort ia city-wide with a 
special concentration in western sub\irban areas of Chicago where other 
agencies have not yet been active in recruitment. Aj^ attempt is made to 
stimulate awareness of the need for adoptive familie:^\f black children. 
Because there are 25 applicants for every white child toailable for 
adoption, many think the same situation exists for the oiack child. 

Staff Involved : The supervisor in the main office providek^ leadership 
to the recruitment program. Others responsible for the prdb'am are: 
four staff members from the main office's adoption \init; a social worker, 
a community worker, and a receptionist, all of whom are blackWd located 
in the black section's brancl^ office; and a black receptionist In a down- 
town office. 

Although black staff carry major responsibility for the promotional work, 
adoption staff members are involved in the study of applicants-, place- 
ment of children, and services to the family after placement. The worker's 
color makes no difference. Rather, "what you do in follow-up with the 
applicant" is the significant factor. 

Methods: 

Cocmunity involvement . Black staff are used to identify and sec\ire the 
participation of resources in the black community for promotion and edu- 
cation such as Daddy 0. Daley's ration strCion, beamed to the black popu- 
lation, and Jesse Jackson's "Bread Basket". Black workers in the Engle- 
wood office situated in a black community and the black receptionist in 
the downtown Chicago office carry major responsibility for the educational 
and promotional effort. The agency was .previously imknown and \inrelated 
to the black comnunity, but this effort has stimulated non-Lutheran black 
families to use its services. Staff contact with black lay leaders through- 
out the central city eind suburbem areas was particularly helpful. 

Publicity , A continuous community education and information program on 
the need for adoptive families for black and biracial children includes 
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the use of mass media, i.e., spot fimnouncements on radio and television. 
Appearances on television in which black and white workers ore teaaied 
'up, and press releases. This sort of publicity, especially the televi- 
sion showing and spot announcements on blafck radio stations^ also stlimi- 
lates couples to apply. 

Adoption unit staff make speeches and engage in discussions with black 
church groups and organizations. 

Brochures axe distributed and posters are displayed. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . An agency office was set up 
in a black community for the original purpose of establishing foster day 
care hjfines' for children of working mothers. This office is now engaged 
in the" promotional program for black adoptive applicants. 

Procedures have> been streamlined and eligibility requirements, relaxed. 
Although one allying spouse must still be Lutheran in the case of a 
white child, this church affiliation requirement has been waived for 
applicants for black and other "waiting" children. 

Since it is important to follow through limnediately on black applications, 
these applicants do not come to group meetings, which are the usual 
orientation procedure. Besides the fact that blacks might see this type 
c5T group orientation as "red tape", there are not enough black applicants, 
bM they wo\ild have to wait for a group to be formed. Black adoptive ap- 
plicants axe given an immediate personal interview from which they move 
immediately into the study phase. Length of time from application to 
placement is new approximately three to six months. 

Also, the method of study has been changed so that, instead of "ihvesti- 
gating" applicants, the worker hel^s the^a to grow toward adoptive parent- 
hood. In this "enabling" process, the worker and couple act together 
in examining the couple's capacities for adoptive parenthood and through 
this, develop the couple's potential to the fullest. The effort is to 
"screen in, not out". Thus, applicants need not prove themselves accep- 
able to the agenCy and the agency isn't forced to pass Judgment on the 
applicaaits. 

Staff are divided into two groups: "study" workers receive and study 
applicants while "placement" workers place the child in the home and pro- 
vide post -placement services until the adoption is consummated. Thus, 
applicants axe prevented from over-identifying with study workers and 
the latter axe free to work with other applicants. 

The agency is experimenting with single-parent adoptions for black arid 
other hard-to-place children, and they have been placing trans -racially 
since 1963- 
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Inter-agency efforts . Cooperation among adoption agencies in the commun- 
ity, which is necessary in eui education and recruitment effort of this 
sort, has been primarily attributable to the Adoption Information Service. 
Although all agencies cooperating/ in AIS may not have a program or thrust 
specifically related to the placement of black children in adoption, all 
are more conscious of the need and are doing more than before in this 
area. Eligibility requirements were studied and are now more uniform and 
flexible. The study process and procedures have been streamlined and, 
to some degree, agencies are now focusing their study process on helping 
applicants to become adequate adoptive parents, rather than on investiga- 
tion. Lutheran Child and Family Services also works closely with Illinois' 
Open Door Society. This close cooperation with other agencies represents 
a change in the procedures of Lutheran Child and Family Services. For 
the first time, they have made some of their families available to other 
agencies for the placement of black children. 

r4oblems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps TaXen to Solve, If Any : 

Black people don't trust social agencies and the white community and, 
although the agency focuses on establishing and promoting trust, this 
is difficult to carry out. The ideas of black staff and individuals 
and organizations within the black community are utilized in promoting 
trust and confidehce. 

In order for the agenc/ to be truly effective, more staff is needed. 
The agency budget, however, is limited. 

Although T,utheran church affiliation is generally ignored for couples 
wishing to adopt black and biracial children, agency polic^ still re- 
quires that children be placed in "Christian" homes'. 

Court procedures freeing children for adoption are too slow. A subcom- 
mittee of the Adoption Information Service is evaluating these proced- 
\ires in order to recommend improvement s\ 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful : A total community effort and the co- 
operation of all adoption agencies in the community through an organized 
structure such as the Adoption Information Service in Illinois are help- h 
ful in an effort of this sort. "Agencies cannot be chauvenistic. What ^ 
one agency does affects all mher agencies." 
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Cost to Adoptive Parent : 

Agency fee --$0.00 - $160.00.* 

Medical fee — Cost of medicaSj^ examination. 

, / ^ \ ' 

Legal fee--$225.00 (includes coiirt costs). 



♦ Since the Community Fund expects participating agencies to raise part 
of their budgets through their own efforts, it is not probable that 
the agency will be able to eliminate fees. The highest fee for appli- 
cants still does not represent full cost to the agency. Agency costs 
increased in 1969 due to a decrease in available babies and an increase 
in the niomber of unmarried mothers served, particularly , black. 

The agency recently screened several attorneys who will complete legal 
work on adoptions for $150.00, including court costs. 
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MARYIAPID COrn-^BIRENCE OF SOCIAL WELP'ARE AND DELTA SIC3^ THETA SORORITY 
22 Wefi^t 25 th Street 
Baltijnore, Maryland 212i8 

Program or Project : Acfoption of Babies through Conference and Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority (A.B.C.D) 

Duration: 1970 - continuing. 

Auspices : I\ibli(:. (b\mded through Child Welfare Service ^ppr(^priat ions 
U. S. Department of Health, Mucation, and Welfare.) s 

Cooperating, Groups : I^ocal Departments of Social Service and voluntary 
social agencies. 

Purpose: To recruit adoptive parents for black and biracial children. 

Staff Involved : Several social workers were hired on a part-time basis 
to help with referrals and, one day a week, a paid worker screens tele- 
phone Inquiries resulting from the A.B.C.D.»s publicity. The project 
has the part-time help of a public relations firm in pSfeinning and co-^ 
ordinating publicity efforts. Also, a great deal of volunteer help lA 
recruitment ha3 been provided, including assistance from a number of 
black people. 



Community involvement . A Steering Committer helped in planning the 
project and has continued its aGsistanci* in various ways. Members 
include people from the community. Conference and agency people, and 
Sorority members. 

Publicity . Television, radio, and press announcements, and special 
documentary stories were used. During "Adopt a Black Child Week", pro- 
--laimed by the Mayor at the request of A.B.C.D., a proclamation describ- 
ing the plight of homeless black children was released in the press and 
on television networks. IVenty- second television spots are still shown 
at all hours and seem to be very effer^tive. 



A documentary film- about black children in Maryland muHling famiTies, 
which was developed by a television station and shown in and aro\and 
Baltimore, generated more inquiries than any other type of publicity. 

"Adoption parties", with slides of children waiting for placement and 
discussion periods, were held in various neighborhoods to inform in- 
dividuals about the "adoption story"; "parties" were also held at YWCA's 
a police station, ch\irches, and at meetings of various organizations. 



Methods : 
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At a booth installed at a shopping mall, pictures of black children were 
shewn and brochures were distributed to shoppers, 

A i4other's Day Reception was held in a shopping mall for all those feun- 
ilies who had adopted black children in the two years previous. 

As a followup to publicity, a ?i4-ho\ir answering service was set up and 
interested persons were referred to specific adoption agencies. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations , Kvery effort is made to talk 
with each applicant or inquirer as soon as possible and agencies have 
eliminated a good deal of the 'Ved tape" involved in adoption. 
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Auspices ; Public. » ^ 



MASSACHUSETTS DEPAR1MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Division of Familv and Children's Services 
600 Washingtofi Street 
Boston, Massachuseitts 02111 

Program or Project ; Massachusetts Adoption Resource Exchange (MARE) 

«^n;....L»....,^.. 

adoption agencies throughout the New England States and in seme state a 
adjacent to that area. 

Purpose : To recruit adbptive homes fq^i^hiidren with special needs, 
particularly black and oiracial childr^. 

Staff Involved ; An Executive Director, a community organizer, and a 
secretary work full time coordinating MARE. A half-time ataff person 
and several volunteers provide additional help. Staff members work 
closely with the Adoption Supervisor and staff in the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Methods: 



Coimnunity involvement . The Director is interested in community organiza 
tion and endeavors to train volunteers to help with the program- 
Publicity. Since the program focuses on educating the public as to the 
need for adoptive hones for special children, the publicity used empha- 
sizes making the children "visible". Pictures of some of the avail^a^e 
children appear in newspapers and magazines. One article in the pTc- 
torial section of a Boston paper resulted in over 300 inquiries. (The 
child pictured was described as having a heart problem and, since the 
article appeared during the Christmas Season, it is possible that 
emotional appeal had something to do with the extent Of the response.) 
In an article on adoption. Good Housekeeping Magazine mentioned Massa- 
chusetts as a referral source. The result was hundreds of inquiries 
from all over the country, about 100 of which were from single women. 

Television 'programs have been used with success and, on a special pro- 
gram on a Boston station, there have been discussions of particular 
children needing homes. Special needs of the children and the plus 
factors needed in adoptive parents have been described. 

MARE periodically publishes a newsletter which includes information 
about children needing placement, as well as "success" stories. Re- 
ports are periodically prepared on the status of placements. 
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A '•Welfare Hotline", under the State Public Welfare Department's auspices 
has brought some adoptive applicants and an ad in the Yellow Pages has 
broxxght some, responses. 

Informational meetings are held. with vEurious pprbups, and there are fre- 
quent discussion meetings with ^omen's groups and high school and col- 
lege students. 1 



This combination of efforts has resulted in better public knowledge of 
what adoption' is all about and apparently has reached feuni>4.ies who pre- 
viously would not h£tve thought of adopting — primarily 'those who already 
have, or are able to have their own children. 

Intra-a^ency modif ication| or innovations , 'Vhe State Department of 
Public Welfare has set up an educational program to help the adoption 
staff to better understand potential adoptive applicants and the poten- 
tials of children with special needs. 

Manuals set up by MARE include referral information on children awaiting 
placement. Each referral is numbered and includes a picture of and in- 
formation about the child. Previously, when pictures were not required, 
the children weren't placed as quickly. The manuals are kept up-to-date 
and staff members have easy access to them. As each child is placed, 
the information is indicated on the referral form. Families for Inter- 
racial Adoption is nn organization of white families who have adopted 



sted in adopting trans -racially and some of the Department •« 



children have been placed with their members. 

Inter-agency efforts . The area's public and voluntary agencies work to- 
gether through meetings, correspondence, and telephone contacts. This 
cooperation has improved relationships among the agencies and resulted 
in a better vinderstanding as to the relative functions of public and 
voluntary agencies. 

Problems and Obstacles Encounters and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

Diffi-culties have been caused by the fact that some adoptive parent 
groups have not been coordinating tfieir efforts with eigency services. 
Meetings involving these parents. and agency people have helped to miti- 
gate some of the negative feeling that existed between the two groups. 

The publication of a series of articles on adoption in a Boston news- 
paper resulted in a great number of applications which the agencies were 
not prepared to handle. Efforts are now being made to determine ahead 
of time when such publicity will occur so that agencies will have back- 
up service available. 

Several applicants who wanted white infants have been disappointed upon 
finding that their requests cannot be met. Also, there has been some 
difficulty in placing large sibling groups. 
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Factors Reported as Most Helpful : The cooperation of local and area 
newspapers has been an lir5)ortant factor in the Recruitment of adoptive 
applicants. Using pictures of available children seems to be another 
major factor in th^ program's success. A professional photographer has 
donated his time in taking these pictiores. 

Also, involving staff members in planning the program and keeping them 
in touch with the variety, of available children has helped to make this 
a successful effort. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : The p-ublic. agencies place children at no cost 
to the adoptive .parents, while the voliantary agencies have a plan for 
fee charging, with a sliding scale or waiver of fees. Medical and legal 
fees ajre paid by some adoptive paxents. 
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COUNC& ON ADOPTABLE CHILDREN 

1205 Olivia Avenue 

Arm Arbor, Michigan kdlOik 

Auspices ; Voluntary. « 

Cooperating Groups ; Michigstn public euid voluntary adoption agencies. 

Purpose : To promote the adoption of So called "hea*d-to-place" children 
including those in minority groups, those with physical and mental de- 
fects, older children, and sibling groups. The basic aim is to encotir- 
age and recruit adoptive applicants who might not otherwise have con- 
sidered adoption, educate these people as to the children available j 
and assist them in finding an appropriate agency. 

Staff Involved : COAC is a voluntary organization coniposed of adoptive 
parents, professional people, and others interested in promoting the 
adoption of available waiting children. There are branches Operating 
in several states throughout the country. 

Methods: p 

Publicity . COAC members hold educational meetings as W(fl-1 as coffee 
discu&flijjns, picnics, etc., where others who might be ifnterested in 
adoption can come and nie^ experienced adoptive fandi^es. If these 
people decide to, adopt, Iffifey are assisted in findii^ appropriate adop- 
tion agencies. The org0Jiizatior> issues a monthly newsletter on happen- 
ings in the adoption field and has also developed a library of reading 
materials and visual aids which is available to the public. Members, of 
a Speaker's Bureau, who use an entertaining and factual slide talk, are 
active in meeting with various groups. 

Intra -agency modifications or innovations .^ COAC has moved into the 
broader areas of legislation and other issue^ affecting adoption.. 
They were active, for example, in getting Michigan's adoption law 
amended to eliminate race, religion, and cvLLtxiral background as fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration in adoptive placement. COAC has 
been utilizing the Detroit Junior League in offering volunteer services 
to the Wayne County Juvenile Court in Detroit and seciiring information 
on the status of permanent court wards. This information has been 
proving most useful in pointing out the potential of the waiting chil- 
dren, and has led to the development of an adoption promotion unit in 
the Court. 

Inter-agency efforts . Families inquiring about adoption are referred 
to established agencies. COAC keeps lists of adoption agencies and 
helpful citizen groups throvighout Michigan and in other states, as well 
as lists of available children. The organization also works in various 
ways in helping agencies to maintain realistic adoption policies, and 



to streamline their procedures. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any:* 



Adoption agencies frequently do not follow through with applicants re- 
ferred by CQAC. Inquirers are asked to report back to CQAC after re- 
^ ferral so that obstacles can be removed. Often the reason given by an 
agency for not welcoming an applicant is "shortage of children". ' If 
a child is available on a CQAC list from another state, the prospective 
applicant is told to return to the Michigan agency with the information 
that they can get a child from 'X' state. This usually brings action 
from the Michigan agency. COAC has been involved in setting up a state 
and national computerized tracking of available children and families 
eo that the agencies themselves can do this job with greater efficiency, 
rather than relying heavily on volvinteer help. ) 



Factors Reported as Most Helpful : Newspaper articles on a daily or 
weekly basis, which describe a particiilar child needing a family, are 
one of the keys to successful recruitment. Papers will provide the 
8i>ace and writers at no cost because of the reader appeal in an ar- 
• ticle of this sort. CQAC has been instrumental in selling the idea, 
first to the newspapers, and then to the agencies. 



Cost to Adoptive Parent : No fee is charged for CQAC's services. 
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HOMES FOR BLACK CHILDREN 
2595 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan U8208 

Duration ; September 1969 - continuing. n 

Auspices ; Voluntary. (Program is administered by the Lutheran Children's 
Friend Society and carried out by the staff of Homes for Black Children. 
L.C.F.S. supports H.B.C. through a yearly grant of $99,500 under a con- 
tract with United Coranaunity Services. As of Janufio^y 1972, H.B.C. will 
became an independent agency under the auspices of U.C.S.) 

Cooperating Groups : 13 child -placing agencies in the Detroit area. 

Purpose ; To re^cruit and make studies of appllipants for the adoption of 
black children and to place children in adopt^^ homes . The program is 
limited to the City of Detroit and three adj^i^ing counties. 

Staff Involved : Those directly responsible for the projects include an 
Administrative Director, six workers, including the project's Director 
and ;Co-directQr (four black), and three field work students (two black), 
one of whom is in administration. Also, a number of volunteers contri- 
bute their time and ideas to the project. 

Methods: ... ^ 




Community involvement . A public relations expert is available to the 
program. 

An Advisory Board consists of all black members, ranging from conmrunity 
leaders to "just ordinary people, for example, factory workers". It f 
also includes adoptive parents, a Muslim minister, and others. "People 
who have a committment and are involved in social issues" are wanted as 
members. When H.B.C. becomes an independent agency (see Auspices ) , 
this Advisory Board will serve as the Boai^d of Directors. The Advisory 
Board planned 'a tea'' to which members invited 300 of their friends to ex- 
tend knowledge of the agency and its program to a wider audience. 

The agency has an auxiliary group in addition to the Advisory Board. 
Members furnish transportation, decorate and organize the office, and 
like chores. 



White volxmteers, both individuals and groups, support and ^contribute 
to the agency in various ways, and an auxiliary group furnishes trans- 
portation, decorates and organizes the office, etc. 'i 

Another gfaixp of volunteers consists mainly of professional people* 
M.S.W.'s'do adopt ive...studies , psychologists and psychiatrists examine 
children on a volunteer Sa^sis, etc. « 
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Through a Board member, the Michigan Gas Company paid for a 15-minute 
film in which significant pa^•ts of the study process are shown. Another 
Board member arranged for the Detroit Electric Company to pay for the 
printing of brochures. 

Additional offers of recruitment assistance, which have been held back 
because the agency has had all the applicants they can handle, will be 
used when and if applications drop off. 



Publicity . The knowledge of a professional pubMc relations person ^ind 
use of the 'mass media are important in creatinaAn awareness of the prob- 
lem and in educating the comrminity. The f irst^^pplicaticAs carae from 
this so\irce. Television and radio are used and the editor of a weekly 
newspaper column called "Adopt a Child" has alerted the community to the 
need for adoption. One article in a Muslim newspaper brought 100 appli- 
cations frcm all over' the country. A local black newspaper has offered 
to run a series on adoption, but the agency is holding this for future 
use as they already have all the applicants they can service. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . Flexibility of procedures, 
creativity, and a willingness to taJce rTg d^ ay g all important. The adop- 
tion study is done in a relaxed manner and is focused on helping couples 
move into adoption. This includes such things as helping applicants to 
get documents required in co\irt such as marriage certificates, records 
of divorces, etc. 

The study procedures are flexible and geared to the needs of the appli- 
ceuits. If enough applications are received at one time, group meetings 
are held, but the applicants decide whether or not they wish to partici- 
pate. When applications are received singly, the study process begins 
as soon as the applicants are assigned to a worker. Interviews may be 
held in the home or at the office during regular ho\irs, at night, or on 
weekends. Staff are free to develop their own time schedules. During 
the interview, the application form is discussed and the couple is helped 
to fill it out immediately, if they wish. No forms are routinely handed 
out for the applicants to ret\irn. 

There is flexibility in requirements for applicants also. For instance, 
as to a family's income, it is not the amount which matters but rather, 
how well they majiage it. 



The final decision concerning the application rests with the worker^ but 
if she has questions or doubts, she may ask for suggestions from staff. 



When it is felt that placement 
cajit discuss the situation and 
fail to agree, applicants have 



is inappropriate, the worker ajid the appli- 
usually reach a mutual agreement. If they 
the option of choosing another worker. 
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Prom reading and observation^ staff members are cognizant of the black 
family's life style and clear about successful parenting in the black 
conmmnity— It means %he «ibility to overcome obstacles in our society, 
which have restricted the black family's resources, its opportunities, 
and its chances for survival." This knowledge is beihg used for the 
^express purpose of securing adoptive homes for black children. Although' 
an all black staff is not required in serving the black community, all 
staff must understand black lf.fe styles and experience. Traditional 
standards and procedures of adoption agencies are viewed as "irrelevant" 
to the life-styles';of the brack conmiunity. Professional social work 
knowledge and skills are pracjiiced in a way that's relevant to' the black 
community and to adoptive applicants. All staff are involved in all 
agency activities, including administration— each staff worker carries 
more than one t>ype of responsibility. ^ 

Since the agency believes black adoptive families can be foUnd, they' 
have not placed any black children with white families, although they 
would not deny a child the opportunity for a stable family if there were 
no other resource. Ordinarily, though, white coup;.es are referred to 
other eigencies. 

Inter-age ncy efforts . The agency, works cooperatively with the 13 child- 
placing agencies in Detroit. This is the source of referral of chil- 
dren. Studies of adoptive applicants made by H.B.C. are accepted by the 
other agencies. Some agencies do not require a copy of the study of the 
family. When an agency has the type of child- as to age, sex, etc., re- 
quested by the applicant, the two agencies reach fih agreement regarding 
the placement. The H.B.C. worker accompanies the adoptive applicant to 
see the child in the 'other agency's foster home and continues with the 
family until placement is raade| and the adoption is consummated. There 
is a good relation between H.B.C. and the Juvenile Court Judge. H.B.C. 
works cooperatively with Spaulding, a small agehcy in Chelsea which 
places children thiSsQighout the State. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to 3tlv\. If Any : 

H.B.C. didn't receive a budgetary increase for its second yedr of " opera- 
tion because the funding agency had less to distribute to the area,'s 
social agencies. 

Factors R eported as Most Helpful ; In Detroit, because of the auto indus- 
try, there are perhaps more blacks with incomes rsuiging from $9,000 to 
$20,000 than in any other city in the country. Consequently, they also 
live in better housing and neighborhoods. Also, the I967 riots had the 
effect of bringing blacks together— and they " . . .want to do something 
for black children". The black community's response to adoption is 
Btill-'good, in spite of present economic conditions. 
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The Juvenile Court Judge has been very cooperative in releasing children 
for adoption. When committing a child to a non-referring agency, he has 
often requested that the child be referred to H.B.C. for adoption. 

The black conaniinity has become aware of the need for adoptive homes and 
they feel like a part of the agency. This "black identity of the agency" 
is an Important factor in its success. 

Depending upon how the agency works and what it does in relation to appli 
cants, "word- of- mouth" and "person-to-person" communication can be impor- 
tant as recruitment approaches. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : 

Agency fee --None. 

Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. ' ^ 

Legal fee--$9.00 in court costs. 
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8PAULDING FOR CH 
3660 Waltrous Road 
Chelsea, Michigan UdlL 

Duration : 1968 - continul 

Auspices ; Volxintary. 

Purpose: To place waiting children with special needs Into adqptlve 
hosnes. (See Methods ; Intra-a^ency modifications ) 

staff Involved ; Executive Director , 

Methods ; 

Publicity. The agency uses the mass med% in recruitment jmd also dis- 
tributes flyers on available children* 




Intra-agency modific ations or innovatiofas . \itially the agency was un- 
sure about the definition of a "hard -to^lace\ child, but they have since 
learned that blackness ger se does not pu,t a child in this category. 
Black and biracial infants can be placed in bla\ homes. However, older 
black children and family groups are more difficiO^t to place and the 
agency is now concentrating on the school-age blackchild. This Is done In 
the course of finding homes for all "hard-t0^place"\hildren referred. 

\ 

Inter-agency efforts. All of Spaulding's adoptive pla<iements are made 
by referrals from other agencies. Spaulding w(?rks closl^y with Hemes 
for Black Children, exchanging children and homes. Becauke of funding, 
H.B.C. is restricted to the Detroit area so Spaiilding acc^s families 
referred by H.B.C. from outside areas. \ 

\ 

Problems and Obstacles Encoimtered and Steps Taken ^ to Solve. EF^ Any ; 

Michigan's courts and adoption agencies are faced wl^th the probl^ of 
haling many black children in care who need adoptive-, placement, aS. too 
fe4 black families to adopt these children. While trie agencies co^Oaln 
thaV permanent planning for these children is in9)ossi^le because the^ 
are frequently retained in "temporary" wardship, the cburts indicate \ 
that they are hesitant to permanently terminate parentaa. rights on case 
involving black children becAise the agencies cannot guarantee enou^ 
adoptive homes for them. Th* only recourse seems to be intensive com- 
munity pressure to free the Children for placement and siipport for new 
agency efforts to reach the black conammity and recruit potential parents 

Cost to A doptive Parent ; An adopting family is charged noVplacement fee 
other, than the legal filing fee of $9.00 per child, requirel| in the local 
probate court. Referring agencies, however, are asked to p^jr a purchase- 
of-service fee of $500.00 if Spaulding is successful in the ^enwrnent 
I^cement of a child. 
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LimffiRAN SOCIAL SERVICE OF MINNESOTA 
2U1U Pork Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55l*OU 

Auspices : Volvintaxy. - 

Cooperating Group^ Open Door Society; OURS (Our United Response). 

Purpose : To make adoption possible for every child needing placement by 
.changing the toted, approach to the process. There is no specialized pro- 
gram for black children as they are considered along with the other chil- 
dren needing families. 

^ Staff :^olved : Entire Adoption Unit Staff of Lutheran Social Service 
and many volunteer groups. 

Methods : 

Community - involvement . The agency receives requests from schools, 
churches, etc. for more information abqut axioption and the factors In- 
volved. As a result of this, there 'lias been a growing interest In 
trans-racial adoption. The community has also come to realize that black 
couples are welcomed and accepted as adoptive parents. Since the com- 
munity is seen as an integral part of a child's "honie", the agency feels 
that communication with the community and adoptive applicants is equally 
Important • 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . Due to tljf stress on pre- 
senting all children in need of placement to adoptive applicants, there 
is now a more knowledgable and objective discu.ssion between the appli- 
cants and the workers on the factors involved in being parents to a 
child of another race. Also, the realistic factors involved in adop- 
tion are now discussed more openly with prospective parents. Workers 
discuss the applicant's interest and ability to deal with the assumption 
that children should resemble their parents. About Uo to 50 percent of 
adoptive applicants are interested in a child of a different race than 
their own. 

The study process has been streamlined and now consists largely of group 
meetings with adoptive applicants. The average length of time from ap- 
plication to placement is approximately one to three months for a black 
child. The exact amount of time depends on the period Involved for re- 
ferral- as about one half or more of black placements are from other states. 

Inter-agency efforts . Minnesota's Department of Public Welfare has, for , 
many years, eii5)hasized the importance of adoptive placement of chil- 
dren with special needs. In 1957, when there was an acute need for adop- 
tive homes for Indian, Mexican, and Negro children, an ad hoc committee 
of public and voluntary agencies set up a two-year project knowp 
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as Parents to Adopt Minority Youngsters" (PAMY). Among the White 
families who responded to the publicity wey^ some who expressed an in- 
terest in adopting black children. This response led the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to an acceptance of trans-racial placement. 
Since the PAMY project, the Lutheran Social Service of Minnesota has 
been placliig the largest number of children with special needs. 

Problems and Obstac les Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve. If Any ; 

"^iJ'^^tf *° ^""^^ adoptive placement of children 

from states other than Minnesota. 

Since the staff was unable to assume the total responsibility for their 
large workload, a volunteer program- was developed and there was then a 
question as to how the volui^teer's efforts might best be coordinated. 

iiSZ^f^"Jh^rT^*''J^^ placements have been made, the number of appli- 
cations for white infants continues to increase. The agency, however 
has decided not to limit the intake of applicants since this might rule 
out many families who might later be interested in adopting children 
with special needs. It has also been stressed that there is a surplus 
of these special" children needing families throughout the country. 
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BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE 

New York City Department of Social Services 

80 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 10013 

Duration : 1967 - continuing. 

Auspices : Public, 

Purpose : To inform the public as to what adoption is all about in an 
effort to recruit suitable feuailies for black and biracial children; to 
develop a public conscience regarding the individual citizen's responsi- 
bility in planning for children waiting for adoption. 

Staff Involved : A full-tliae staff member gee^ her efforts toward public 
relations euid comraunity education about the needs of children and, since 
the recruitment effort is part of staff activity, B.C.W. staff are in- 
volved. 

Methods: ^ 

Community involvement . The Mayor's Advisory Council on Adopti^, mem- 
bers of which are individually invited by the Mayor to join, includes 
prominent citizens from all segments of the community. Initial inter- 
est in the Council is fostered by individual contacts made by B.C.W. 's 
public relations people. ^ 

The Parents Action Committee on Adoption, composed Of adoptive parents 
and set up by the Mayor at the same time as his Advisory Council, has 
given great support to all recinitment efforts. Many different segments 
of the comm\inity have also been involved. (See Methods: Publicity ) 

Publicity . For the past 18 months, a large local newspaper has carried 
a photograph of a black child \mder the heading of "Most Adoptable Child 
of the Month". Eighty percent of the applications responding to this 
publicity come from black families. 

During "Adopt-a-Child" Week, held in the spring and again in the fall 
in each of New York's five boroughs, all segments of the community are 
involved in the recruitment effort in various ways. These include mass 
media, government officials, commerce, industry, and labor groups, 
social agencies, etc. Leaflets and brochxires are distributed on a 
planned basis and special commimity functions take place. 

Each year the City holds an afternoon tea in one of the large hotels to 
honor adoptive parents. Professional entertainment is provided through 
contacts of members of the Mayor's Advisory Council. The widespread 
publicity given to this function is a productive source for the reciruit- 
ment of new adoptive parents. Television and radio spots, many includ- 
ing prominent people, are broaxicast on stations in anci around New York 
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City. A weekly radio series entitled "Children Can't Wait" often fea- 
tures al^option and allows time for supplying information, as well as 
recruiting. Interviews with adoptive parents and staff members of 
B.C.W.'a Adoption Services Division are used on radio and television 
specials and in major newspapers. 

Posters and displays consisting of attractive pictures of adoptive 
parents and their children are used during special seasons of the year 
in windows of strategically located department stores— usually of the 
discount variety, which are most often frequented b/» the families being 
sought. This recruitment material is also used in churches, housing 
projects, bus stations, beauty parlors, barber shops, libraries, com- 
munity and health center^, etc. 

Cards reading "You Need Love to Adopt a Child" are used in the City's 
subway systems and on City and suburban bus lines. This card was re- 
produced for use in national magazines and t^ose directed to the black 
coomiunity, commuter's timetables, local newspapers reaching the black 
community, etc. 

The recruitment message is also ceuTied on milk cartons, outdoor bill- 
boards, the Ctoodyear blimp, and on streamers on airplanes covering New 
York City beaches during the sumner months. 

Intra-age ncy modifications or innovations . Brief individual meetings 
are now held with prospective parents in order to ejgjlain adoption and, 
generally speaking, agency involvement and concern over the problem of 
homes for black and biracial children has grown. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

Because of overcrowded court calendars, there are often delays in the 
legal procedures' necessary' for adoption. Also, many applicants fail to 
pursue their applications due to a fear of the required medical examina- 
tion. The cost of these examinations sometimes creates a problem, but 
efforts are being made to work out a more flexible procedure with Blue- 
Cross-Blue Shield. 
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FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT WELFARE AGENCIES 
281 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 

Auspices : Volunteury. 

Cooperating Qraam : 13 agencies including: Edwin Gould Foundation for 
Children;. Windham Children's S^ice; Sheltering Arms Children's Service; 
Speedwell Services for Children, Inc.; Brookwood Child Core; New York 
Foxindling Home; Cardinal McCloskey School and Home for Children; Catho- 
lic Hoiae Bureau; St. Cabrini Home, Inc.; McMahon Shelter; Jewish Child 
Care Association; Louise Wise Services; and Children's Aid Society. 

Purpose : To recruit fOster SLnd adoptive families for black children in 
Northeast Bronx through a saturative, and prolonged effort to inform the 
people of the need to find homes for waiting children, and what they 
can do to meet this need. While some previous recruitment efforts have 
been geared to foster care or adoption separately, the planning com- 
mittee, after considerable thought, decided to combine both types gf re- 
cruitment in this effort. Plans call for the eventual "saturation of 
each of five neighborhoods. 

Staff Involved: Four persons are directly responsible for coordination 
of the recruitment effort. Additional staffing is provided by partici- 
pating agencies. Members of the Seek-A-Home Coxranittee, a volunteer group, 
are active in the effort. 



Methods : 

Community involvement . A special effort was made to include neighborhood 
leaders in the recruitment effort's planning stage. Great emphasis has 
been placed on developing an awareness of community needs among residents. 

A number of youths have been working with the Seek-A-Home Committee and 
have designed flyers which they've distributed. /They have also developed 
a play entitled "What It Means Not to Have a Home". 

Volunteers from the Seek-A-Home Committee and oJ^er organizations have 
contributed their time and services in acquainting people with children's 
ne^ds. Foster parents are also involved in this effort and have been 
found to be one of the best groups of recruiters. 

Publicity ! A poster showing a very attractive child has been developed 
and distributed in various stores and agencies. Black entertainers, 
baseball players, and other personalities have contributed time and ef- 
fort, as has a magazine publisher. Rallies promoting adoption have t)een 
held. ^ 
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Intra-agency modif l(^at Ions ojf ^ Ifinovalluni^ , Ml agenciec have agreed to 
give "ba^'k-up" services and to respond irmnediately v/hen an inquirer or 
applicant is referred. If applicants wish, work^-rs will go to their 
home for the first interview. Recording of the studies has been stream- 
lined and total study time, now six months on the average, v;ill be 
shortened, Oroup meetings, staffed by the agericier. , arf» h^ld within 
the neighborhood. 

Inter-agency efforts . Continuous efforts arf? directed tov/ard making a 
special appeal within the neighborhoods of specific ureas of the City. 

FoJ/Lowing referral to an agf?n"y (on thf^ bajiio of religion or the partic- 
ulaj!' needs of an agency), th^* i'^-df^ratiori of I^ot^^stant Welfare Agencies 
sends a letter to ear-h couple, telling them what particular agency will 
contact them within a week'n time. 

Factors Reported as Mor^t Mel])l>j;l : N'cw York C.tate par.scci legislation 
providing for subsidized aiiopti on, ^^I'fective as oV I'^ptember 1^X)^S ^^^^ 
it is expected that tliis will b(i an asset in recruiting homes for black 
children. t 

Cost to Adoptive I^rent : 

Medical fee--When indif^ated, medical examinatioris are provided without 
charge by some physicians on agency staffs. 

' \ ■ 
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HARLEM-DCWLING CHILDREN'S SERVICE 

2090 Sevenlh Avenue ^ * . 

New York, New .York 1002? 

Duration : 19^9 - continuing. (See Purpose ) 
Auspices ; Voluntary. 

Cooperati ng groups : New York City Department of Social Services; New 
York State Department of Social Services; several foundations. 

Purpose: "To help natural parents to provide gobd \omes for their chil- 
dren if possible and, if not, to place them in adoption.- When neither 
plan is feasible, long-term, foster <:are which may eventuate in a per- 
manent home" is substituted. The program emphasizing the placement of 
black chilOren actually began in 1962 when the Spence-Chapin Adpption. 
Service placed 2,000 black babies left in hospitals and shelters into 
long-term fo&ter care and adoption. This program was ci^te successful, 
but there was still a need for adoptive families for bStck children. 
It was decided that the best approaclir to tbis problem would be through 
the black community. (See Factors Reported as Most Helpful ) By locating 
an agency in the black community, it was felt that more unwed black 
mothers and children needing families could be reached and also, that 
the coraftiunity would develop a pride in having a child-caring agency of 
its own. Consequently, plans for an adoption and foster care ajgency 
were deve:^toped in I968 and, in April 1969, Harlemt-Dowlirig began operating 
as a branclKoffice of Spehoe-Chapin. Although Spence-Chapin had funds 
available to finance the agency's fj.rst year, Harlem-Dowling received 
sufficient funding through various foundations and reimbursement for ser- 
vices^ by the City and State Departments of Social Services. "Spence- 
Chapin, however, continues to assume responsibility for any financial 
deficit. The ultimate goal is for Harlem-Dowling to become an independent 
agency, but if this doesn't occur within the five-year project period, 
Spence-Chapin will -»^tinue the program. 

Staff involved : Those directly responsible include: Agency Director; 
fpur supervisors; two full-time workers; 'two part-time workers; five 
work-study students; five field work students; part-time pediatrician; 
two nurses; part-tme psychiatrist. All of this staff is black except 
one of the work- study and the five field work students. ^ 

Methods : 

Community involvement . The agency relies on satisfied applictots for 
recruiting foster and adoptive homes. Members of the Advisory- Council 
also recruit, as do all staff members, and the^ Director often speaks to 
community groups. 
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There has been very little feedback frcan the community's ministerial al- 
liance. This group was "slow in responding to an invitation to member- 
' ship on the Advisory Covincil and, when this situation was^made known, a 
yoting minister responded and is now an active Council member. 

The agency also has an excellent working relationship with comraunity re- 
sources such as schools, hospitals and physicians, and church and comraun- 
ity centers. 

- Publicity . Articles appear in local and large daily newspapers. There 
are occasional spot euinouncements on a "soiil" radici station, but no tele- 
vision is used because "they want something spectacular" and the Director 
doesn't wish to "expose" the children. "Throw away" materials are also 
distributed. 

' Intra -agency modifications or Innovations . The agency's motto is to 
"screen in, npt out" and their only concern is with the ability of the 
applicants to become good peurents, Thu;?, policies and proced\ires are 
flexible and the study is streamTlned. Initial interviews ar^ held in 
the applicant's home, if they so desire, and there are no group sessions. 
Although there are no rigid restrictions on the age of applicants, people 
of ^child-beeuring age are preferred for infants. For older children, it 
depends on the' ability of the applicants. Also, no fertility tests are-' 
required. Very few applicants are refused. 

The agency has completed three subsidized adoptions and four more are 
waiting for certification by the Bureau of Child Welfare. Foster par- ~ 
ents axe selected on the basis of their possibly becoming adopt iHre par- 
ents. Although one trans-racial adoption has been done, the agency is 
very cautious about this type of placement. 

Inter -agency efforts . The agency is affiliated with the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, composed of all foster caj:e agencies en- 
gaged in recruiting foster and adoptive families. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Tsiken to Solve, If Any : 

Black gitls, especially the lansophisticated younger ones, take a longer 
time than whites to decide to release their babies for adoption. 'Their 
parents axe often resistant to adoption as some of thevd want to raise the 
children themselvei^. • ^ 

Factors J^eported as Most Helpful : Much of the program's success is due 
to the way in which Harlem-^DowJ-ing was established. During the planning 
stage, the present Director talked with leaders of all segments of 
Harlem's population and then asked all organizations and groups to se- 
lect two representatives as members of the agency's Advisory Council. 
It was explained to these representatives .that the Council, which now 
has between 12 and ik regular members, was to represent the agency and 
its program in the coramtunity and feed the community's reactions to the 
program back to the agency* At the start of the project, offices for 
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the agfency had been rented in an office building in 'the center of Harlem. 
The Council recommended that the space be remodeled and, wherever feasi- 
ble, that the furnishings and supplies come from black businesses in the 
Harlem community* The Council also selected the agency's name. In short, 
there*Vras and is much community involvement in Harlem-Dowling and the 
people are very proud of their agency*\ 

Cdst to Adoptive Parent : 

"Agency fee — $100 to $2000 (based on income and may be waived).* 
Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. 

Legal fee — $75 to $250 (The agency's attorney will modiiy his fee, ajid,^ 
in some instances, the agency will pay the legal fee. Also, applicants 
may choose to use their own attorneys,) 



Court cost— $10 to ^^5. 



* There is no fee to adoptive parents who do not wish to pay. Fees 
"turn off" some black applicants, since they see this as paying for a 
child. Many, on the other hand, do choose to pay and some feel that a 
fee gives the service a greater value. The higher their income, the 
more likely applicants are to object to ^ying. Many in this group 
state that they would rather use this money to set up educational in- 
surance for the child. The agency considers the fee a service charge. 
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LOUISE WISE SERVICES 
12 East 9Uth Street 
New York, New York 10028 

Duration : 1950 - continuing. 

Auspices : Voluntary. 

Cooperating Groups : B\ireau of Child Welfare, New York Ci:^y Department 
of Social Services. 

Purpose : To place black children in adoptive homes and, beginning in 
1965, to provide services to unmarried black mothers, offering them the 
same alternatives for caxe of their babies as is given to white girls. 

Staff Involved : Staff include the agency's Director, the Executive 
Assistant to the Director, the Adoption Department Supervisor and eight 
workers (all of whom are now involved in black adoption), one Case Aide, 
a piiblic relations person, a pediatrician, and a psychiatric consxiltant 
(black). Also, black persons have been added to the agency's Board. 

Methods : 

Community involvement . An inter-racial committee of community people 
and Board and staff members was established to assist in recruiting 
families for black children. Members help to solve problems which 
arise, make suggestions on policies and procedures,- etc. Also, many 
individuals and groups have been involved in recruitment and publicity 
activities on a volmiteer basis. (See Methods : Publicity ) 

Publicity . The agency has a "continuous recruitment" program to sec\ire 
foster or adoptive families for black children. Regular spot announce- 
ments on radio and television, and newspaper articles are used, but per- 
sonal approaches bring the best results. Since it is important to con- 
tact raen because they "resist adoption" more than women, the agency's 
adoptive fathers have held smokers at a resta\irant and at the agency's 
office. Adoptive couples hold teas in their homes and a black sorority 
has sponsored several art shows in the agency's office, which have in- 
volved many people and given publicity to the agency. "An agency must 
try all approaches and innovations. This must be constant, varied, and 
ingenious • " 

Intra-agency modifications . "Readiness for prompt handling is most im- 
portant" and an agency must be flexible in all procedures in order to 
meet the needs of their clients. Initial interviews may be held in the 
hame or at the office. If -the wife wishes, she may come in alone for 
the initial visit, or the whole family may come in. For both black and 
white applicants, the study is focused on helping them move into adop- 
tion, not on investigating them. The length of time from application to 
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placement ranges from six weeks to three months, depending on when the 
family wajits the child, when they feel they are ready, etc. 

Three children have been placed with single people and "a few" on a sub- 
sidy basis. (Legally, only foster parents can be subsidized.) Some ap- 
plicants refuse the subsidy dun to a fear that it may be cut off. 

About five years ago, the agenc^y expanded their program to include ser- 
vices to black unmarried mothers. They now have two maternity homes — 
one for prenatal care and the other for postnatal care up to six months. 
Along with the suioption program for black babies, the agency is now 
able to "give the black ^irl the same alternatives as white gir^s". The 
experience with this combination of services to black girls has' had aji 
"impact on working with white clientele". The agency is "taking a dif- 
ferent kind of look — seeing the agency as helping" and attempting ^to 
deal with the total range of needs. 

In the fall of 1970, the agency began a new program of extended foster 
care for children who may go into adoption or be returned home. Every 
effort is made, however, to see that the child does not remain in foster 
care indefinitely. It is felt that the natural parents should be as- 
sisted in providing a home for their child or surrendering him for adop- 
tion. Court action is seen as appropriate if the parents continue to 
let their child remain "in limbo". At the .same time, temporary foster 
care is used for. children waiting to move into adoptive homes. Whil^e 
infants and young children are placed in black foster homes and blacks 
are placed with white families. Foster parents attend in-service train- 
ing program sessions along with staff. 

In order to help staff move from one kind of client group to another 
and adjust to new programs and proced\ires, the agency has developed an 
in-service training program. The agency is "building bridges to the 
community and is helping ataff to get on the bridge". Both white and 
black staff needed help in this area as they were all "middle -class" 
oriented. The black psychiatrist was employed to help in^ this program. 

The agency mu.st be bold in its approach to the black community. In 
addition to middle-class blacks, lower income groups must also be con- 
tacted and, in the latter group, agencies must understand life styles 
and what constitutes "good family living", rather than relying on their 
middle -clas s att itude s . 

Inter-agency efforts . The agency recruits homes for "all children in 
the community", not just those under their care. They see and study all 
applicants, call other agencies about available homes, and then work 
with the agency who has the child. 
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Conmunity attitudes toward out-of-wedlcx!k pregnancy, poverty, New York 
City's housing situation, and \ineraployment present problems in finding 
adoptive families for black children. 

The 'agency is operating on a deficit budget due, in part, to reducing 
or waiving fees for black applicants and the reduction in voluntary con- 
tributions. ^ ' f 

Presently, there are .great differences in policies and procedures among 
City agencies and each of them are making separate requests to the 
mass media for help in recruitment. Also, whereas previously there was 
a great need for families for black infants, the situation has changed, 
dueAargely to New York's abortion legislation. Thus, what is needed 
now is a coordinated city-wide effort aimerk at recruiting adoptive fam- 
ilies for older black children and others wlio are harder to place. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : Fees are on a sliding scale and are determined 
on the basis of the income of husbajid and wife during the year preceding 
the child's placement. They range from $175VOO to a maximum of $U25.00, 
are payable in three installments, ajid include the cost of a medical 
examination by the agency's physician as well as the agency's payment 
to the lawyer and court disbursements at the time of legal adoption. The 
agency retains only a. small part of the amount paid, and most of it is 
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CHILDRESS "S HOME SOCIETY OF 
7^0 Chestnut Street 
GreenslToro, North Carolina 



27^05 



NORTH CAROLINA, INC. 



Duratioij : November 1970 - 
Auspiceyk : Vol\intary. 



continuing. 



Cooperating Groups ; North Carolina State Department of Social Services; 
Auxiliary-Medical, Dental, and Pharmaceutical Society, Greensboro; 
Friendship Baptist Church, Charlotte; Livingstone College, Salisbury. 

Purpose: , To recruit black families for the adoptive placement of black 



Staff Involved : Two black social wd^vkers and two black graduate students 
in social work were added to the basic staff. 



Community involvement . Black concern' groups throughout the State were ^ 
organized for the purpose of making known the need for permanent homes 
for children. Also, the aid of organized black groups was enlisted to 
critically exsunine those agency practices which might have acted as de- 
terrents to the black family wishing to apply for axioption. 

"A board member on viewing a television film of black happy parents con- 
tributed $300'. 00 to develop a documentary of the agency's services." 

Publicity . Utilization of mass media includes television interviews on 
stations with statewide coverage feat\iring happy black adoptive families, 
spot ajinouncements and interviews on popular black radio stations fea- 
t\iring soul music, and distribution of material to all black newspapers 
and major dailies in the State. Press releases were picked up by Afro - 
American and Black Time;^ . 

Posters of black children have been sent to co\inty fairs, personnel 
offices, churches, and schools, and handouts are distributed by black 
leaders at churches and meetings of all types. Also, the aid of black 
groups and leaders has been enlisted in "telling the story" to the black 
community through special events. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . • Upon receiving applications, 
workers make themselves available f<5r home study at hours convenient to 
applicants. In general, there is a greater flexibility in intedce proce- 
dures. Workers have accepted the black family's "life style" axid convey 
encouragement to those families showing an interest in axioption. 

Inter-agency efforts . Inquiries on the program have been received from 



ildren waiting for homes. 




' Methods : 
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several neighboring states and the executive of a voluntary agency in \ 
North Carolina said "You helped us out — ^we had no applic^ts, then alll 
of a sudden we had six." 

Problems and Obstacles fencoxlntered and Steps TaJcen to Solve, If Any : 
obstacles have been encountered, primarily due to the fact that "The *cor 
•fidence and support of black leaders were obtained initially by allowing 
for a non-defensive tyg^ confrontation," 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful ; The cooperation of black leaders in 
taking leadership and acting as liaisons with the black community has 
contributed greatly to the project's success. 

Cost to Adoptive Parent : 

'Agency fee--The agency has no fee system and, if applicants do choose 
to contribute, the cunount depends on what they feel they can afford. 

Legal fee — Applicants are responsib'le for legal costs, but the agency 
will assume an advocacy role in obtaining legal help if the parents 

request. Legal aid has come from various sources such as the com- 
pany attorney of the applicant's employer and contributions of concerned 
attorneys . 
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THE Cm^ HOME OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, INC. 

2k00 RieMiling Road 
Cincinnati, Oh/io ^5202 

DuratioM : 1970 - continuing. 

Auspice si Voluntary. 

Purpose : I To create awareness in the black community of the need for^-^ 
adoptive |c«nes for black children. 

Staff Involved : Those directly responsible for the project include a 
supervisor ^caseworker , a caseworker, and a social worker aide. All are 
black. I 

The programUo educate the community as to the need for homes and, hope- 
fully, to rdteruit' adoptive applicants at the same time, is developed and 
'^arried out ty the Coranittee on Black Adoptions --a group of black parents 
iO adopted through the agency. Twelve sets ot parents participate to * 
vfiurying degrees, but five couples are iriVolved on a continuous basis. 
Th^ supervisor/caseworkQ;r and caseworker act as "back-up" to the adop- 

•parents, |i. e. , see tha^t correspondence and other t-yping is done, 
ELrrahge contacSts with television -aiid radio stations, etc. 

Although it isllfelt that black workers should definitely launch any 
recrui^nent effort for black adoptive families, white workers are assigned 
to recel^ve applications and make studies of black applicants. In the 
beginnirtg, t^ofelack workers were assigned to the project and ^two volun- 
teered, cine Jf ^hom has since left. 

Methods : 

/ 

Community involTement . The total recruitment effort is planned and 
carried out by ^eirents who have adopted children through the agency. 
They decorated and manned the booths at the national meeting of the 
NAACP and the Black Expo. (See Methods : Publicity ) 

News media, tele^rision, .and radio have been more receptive to black 
groups. "A year| ago the TV stations would have laughed at us in our 
request for free time to present a program.'* The black community has 
become more awar^ of the agency and the-need for homes for black chil- 
dren. 

^ .Publicity . Mass ^med^a efforts include appearances on television shows 
and talks on radjlo, \n both of which adoptive parents participate. Tele- 
vision spot annoi^ncements are used, as are newspaper and magfeizine articles, 

! 

Bumper stickers ind flyers are distributed and booths were set up at the 
National Meeting I of the^ NAACP at Black Expo, an annual affair 
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showing the progress of black people since slavery. 

VJhile euinauncements oii^black radio stations are most productive, televi- 
sion showings of babies and adoptive parents have also broxight responses 



Intra-'agency modifications or innovations . The agency has made three 
trans-racial adoptions of biracial children and one single-parent adopti 
out of four such applications received. The agency has made no sin^e- 
paxent placements of white children since there are far fewer of them 
than there are applicants. Two children have been adopted on a subsidy 
basis by couples who had been foster parents to them for many years. 
(Each subsidy greinted must be approved by the Board 1 ) 

The project has had very little, if any, impact on the total agency-- 
changes in policy relative to fees, age limits, employed mothers, e^tc, 
apply only to black applicants. 

Inter -agency efforts . Unsuccessful attempts have been made to develop 
a cooperative recruitment program with the other adoption agencies in 
the community. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

Lack of cooperation between agencies is the greatest problem. 

Since it was only black workers who were actively involved in^the pro- 
ject's recruitment efforts, it was sometimes difficult for the other 
staff to feel involved and as a result, the black workers often felt 
"alone" in their work. There is also concern over the fact that while 
applicants are recruited by blacks, they are generally seen by white 
workers since there is only one black worker on the staff. Although 
there has been no overt negative reaction to this, there is uncertainty 
•as to how black applicants really feel about it. At any rate, it is 
felt that there is a definite need for eidditional black workers, which 
the agency's budget will not allow at this ppint. 

The agency- has no definite policy on race; for example, black foster 
parents accept white babies, but whit^ foster parents won't accept a 
black child. 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful : Television showings of babies and re- 
ferrals by adoptive parents have brought responses. Announcements on 
black radio stations beamed to the black coraraainity "are most productive" 
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Cost to Adoptive Parent : 

Agency fee — Usually none for black applicajits, but whites pay on a 
sliding scale. 

Medical fee — Cost of medical examination. 

Legal fee — Applicants pay fee to the lawyer of their choice, but another 
plaji is being worked out with aji attorney on the Board. 
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THE BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY OF OREGON 
2301 N. W. Glisan Street 

Portland, Oregon 97210 ^ 
Program or Project ; "Opportunity" 

N 

Auspices : Voluntary. 

Purpose : The Society has two programs: "Opportunity" and the "clinical" 
or Children's Services prograjn. "Opportunity" is a national program 
"...aimed ^t facilitating and accelerating the adoption of children of 
black ancestry through placement in white families", thus broadening 
axioption opportunities for these children. (3^e Methods : Intra-a^gency 
modifications ) The clinical program provides adoptions, foster family 
care, a small group home for six or eight prep,nant girls, services to 
pregnant girls in their own homes or independent living arrangements, 
and residential care for children in specialized foster homes. 

Staff Involved ; The Associate State Director has the primary responsi- 
bility for "Opportunity". The Director of Children's Services has primary 
responsibility for all of the clinical program. Other staff include I8 
social workers, fiv^ of whom are men and one of whom is black. 

Methods : 

Publicity . In relation to promoting trans-racial adoption through the 
"Opportunity" program, the Society has used several techniques. A film 
showing the successful placement of black children with two white fam- 
ilies, originally developed as a television documentary with the help 
of the Society, has been produced as a I6 mm. film and is available to 
Other agencies at a low price on a purchase or rental basis. As of April 

1969, k8 agencies in 23 states had bought or leased the film. 

As to the Society's own adoption recruitment program, they have found 
that radio and television reach the most people; but the use • of, mass 
media is c\irtailed when a sufficient number of applications are obtained. 
However, the most successful recruitment efforts result from contacting 
referrals made by applicants and adoptive parents. 

Intra-agency modifications or innovations . When the Society began to 
emphasize the adoptive placement of black children in the early 1950' s-, 
their recruitment efforts were aimed at the black community. Eventually 
tlie black leaders pointed out that their community was not in a position 
to adopt all of the waiting children and, in I96O, the Society adopted 
a policy of actively recruiting white families for black children. In 
1967, this program for the promotion of trans -racial adoption was given 
the name "Opportunity". Undej the progi'am, the Societ^f continues to, 
promote the adoption of black children by white parents by attempting 
to encourage and help other adoption agencies throughout the country. 
The Society would like to work out a^ "methodology" for the placement of 
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. black childLreni using the resources of the country and "Opportunity" 
as "the laboratory". 

As to their ovn adoptive applicants, the Society releLxed requirements 
on age, childlessness, etc. in the 19U0's. Their first single-parent 
placement was made in 19^9. Oregon passed a state-wide subsidy law 
only recently and, up until then, only a very few special cases had 
received any sort of subsidy. 

In discussions with applicants as to what kind of ci>ild they want, 
workers always ask if they're interested in a black child. The Soci- 
ety's purpose is to broaden resources for the adoption of all hard- 
to-place children. There is, however, no specific focus on black chil- 
dren. 

Inter-agency efforts . Through "Opportunity", articles and other written 
material on trans-racial adoptions eure available to agencfe^^^d individ- 
uals seeking information. In addition, the "Opportunity" staff makfis 
an annual national survey of adoptive placements of black children in 
black and in white feunilies made by voluntary and public adoption a^.en- 
cies. Survey results axe analyzed and reports are luiblished. (Survey 
results for I968, 19^^9, and I97O have been published.) 

"Opportunity" maintains contact with organizations of parents who have 
adopted minority children, such as the Open Door Society. It has also 
helped to organize such groups and has compiled a list of over ^0 of 
them. * 4 

The Society is presently placing black children from other states through 
its clinical progreun, and is in a position to place many more. It has 
offered to accept full responsibility for groups of young black children 
from other agen(5a.es if they have difficulty in placing them. If founda- 
tion funds are secured, the Society will concentrate on locating agen- 
cies which may have an accilmulat ion of black children 'wait ing for adop- 
tion and helping develc^ cooperative plans so that more such children 
can be placed by the Society or by other agencies. 

The Society feels that its program has stimulated other agencies to 
place children trans -racially^ thus increasing the number of black 
children placed. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

The major problem in developing the "Opportunity" program has been lack 
of fund»Q. If fotindation funds can be secured, additional staff will 
be employed to provide more consultation service to agencies and to 
undertake publicity and education. 
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C^Bt to Axioptlve Parents : 

Agency fee--None, but applicants^re asked to make a contribution. 
Medical fee— Cost of medical examination. 
Legal fee — Cost of lawyer's services. 
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MEDINA CHILDREN'S SERVICE 

123 16th Avenue ' ■ - 

Seattle, Washington 98122 

Prograjn or Project ; Minority Adoption Program 

Duration: The Minority Adoption Program became operational in April 
1967 and ^;^ince then, has become a ^regular part of the agency budget and' 
program. ^ 

Auspices : " Voliintary. 

Cooperating Groups : United Good Neighbors (the community's funding 
agency) ; Children' s Hojne Society of Washington; Catholic Children's 
Services: Lutheran Family ajid Children's Service; 'County offices of 
the Statq Department of Public Assistance in the four coiinties §erved - 
by th^ project--King, 'Pierce, Kitsap, and Snohoiftish. 



ose : To make a concerted effort to find adoptive families for black 



ajid^J)iracial children. 

Staff Involved : Those directly involved in the project include one half- 
time casework supervisor, a full-time caseworker, a full-time secretary 
(black) and a part-time public relations consultant. (A full-time case- 
worker, provided for three and one half years by the State Department of 
Piiblic 'Assistance , and a community worker /_ black^ are no longer with the 
project.) Assignments are made to the regular ^staff of the agency (Medina). 

" / ■ • . 

Methods : ; , 

Community involvement : ^During M.A.'P.'s begihning phases, agency staff 
interviewed 42 bl^k and five white adoptive and boarding parents who 
were affiliated wj.th the adoption £^gencle*§^n the four-county area 
served by the project. Suggestions for the. project ' s operation and., com- 
ments On roadblocks to black ajil trajis-racial adoptions were obtained. 
Initially, the pro.ject office was located in the black community and 
three, years later, it was moved, along with the parent agency, to a build- 
ing in an interracial, residential comm^'onity. M.A.P., hwever, still 
maintains a separate telephone line and staff. 

*Th^ project's Advisory Committee, which is now 50 per"cent black, consists 
of community people ajid a board member from each of the cooperating agencies 
The members were responsible for arranging for legal services for the agency 
ajid, in the parograjn's early days, they accepted speaking engagements. T!he 
Commitjtee has not met recently. 

Tte picoject has the support of local newspapers and television stab^ons^ 
as wetl as a black "radio station. 
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Publicity , The public relations consultant Is eTprofesslonal person and 
has contacts with television and newspapers. She carefully chooses each 
opportunity to present the program to the public and the result Is a 
regular, though "low-keyed" publicity program. 

There have been numerous television shows, radio Interviews, and news- 
paper ^articles dealing with Adoption. The most effective types of this 
masd media publicity have been the frequent television and radio public 
service spot announcements, some of which have been aired at prime times.. ^ 
Also, on a weekly television show concerning "hard-to-place" children, ^ 
each of M.A.P. 's cooperating agencies takes a t\irn at showing black 
children available for adoption. ^ 

Medina's entire staff participates in the public relations effort. They 
respond to all requests from community groups to talj| about the program. 
Although no applicants aure recruited from some of these groups (students, 
etc.), infoipation about the program is becoming widespread. 

Seattle has a small bla^^ommunlty. In the beginning of the program,'^ 
the community worker left pamphlets in beauty and barber shops and any 
other places fr^uented by the black community. She gave talks to .com- 
munity groups ana also spent two days a week at the multi-service center 
of state governmental agencies where she gave out pamphlets and talked 
"with people about the program. Presently recruitment is done *%ore 
through word- of- mouth"-. The agency is considering stepping up its pub- 
licity in bletek newspapers suid meeting with church groups. Althoiigh 
more black families are applying now than when the program was started, 
there is still a need fgr black applicants. 

Jntra-agency modifications or innovations . The placement of black chil- 
Viren in' adoptive homes must be e^pproached in a positive manner and all ^ 
staff are attuned to this approach. The study is focused on whether 
a family will be beneficial to a child and the agency will not refuse 
applicants vmless there is a positive and "^factual indication th^t thfey ' 
won't qe good for the child. Thus the agency doesn't screen out appli- 
cants, and there aren't many dropouts. The personalities of the workei^s 
are also important in this effort. There must be sensitivity, a commit- 
ment,* and enthusiasm. ^ 

^'mM.A.P. 's study process requires no more* tl^ian four or five interviews and . 
these may be held dxiring weekend and evening hours. The average length 
of time from application to placeiment is three to four months. If it 
seems waurranted, the pre-application interview may be held in the home. 
M.A. P. 's' application forms aure distributed during these interviews, rather 
than the agency mailing a form to anyone upon request, which is the usual 
practice; The M.A. P. application is shorter than that used in the regular 
agency program. Under this project, both black and white myothers may 
continue to wOrk if they have a good child caure plan. In regaurd to 

^financial status, less information is required on assets, etc., and the 
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emphasis is not so much on hc?w much applicants earn as on how they manetge^ 
it. These changes have not been necessary in the regular agency program 
since there are so few white children euid many applicants. 

In regaxd to trans -racial adoption, it is felt that if a ^black family 
cannot be found for a black child, placing him in a white family which 
would be beneficied to him is preferable to leaving the child in foster 
care for an indefinite period. However, the evaluation of white appli- 
cioits requesting black children is a "big job" ajid the primary area to be 
studied is their motivation. ^The agency has '*few children for single 
parents" and only 12 to 15 such' placements have been made since the pro- 
ject began. Although Washington hasn't passed a subsidy law, the agency 
considers their aid to permanent boarding homes as a form of subsidy and 
there are other specieQ. situations for which finsuicial help can be giV-en 
on a limited basis. ' * 

Inter-ag<u^y efforts . All of the public and voluntary children's agen- 
cies in tW |fo\ir counties served work in close cooperation with the pro- 
gram's staf^ members. Cooperating agencies register their available 
children with the Washington State Adoption Resource Exchange (WARE) and 
M.AtP. recruits and studies applicants. 

Board members of other agencies, who were on M.A.P. 's Advisory Committee, 
reported to their respective agencies on methods and approaches which 
M.A^P.^ found useful in the adoption of black children. 

Problems and Obstacles Encountered and Steps Taken to Solve, If Any : 

A lack of funds is the agency's greatest problem and this situation will 
probably worteen since M.A.P. applicants pay no fees and there is a de- 
creasing supply of white babies available for the agency's regular program 
Also, two staff members who are no longer with the agency can't be re- 
placed. 

Another problem is a lack of vigorous recruitment efforts by other Seattle 
agencies. Also, Catholic Children's Service's children must be placed 
^ Catholic homes and this limits M.A.P. in their placement. 

It is difficult to find qualified black staff because OEO and Model Cities 
agencies pay higher salaries and because the schools graduate relatively 
few blacks. t 

Factors Reported as Most Helpful : The "positive approach" used in dealing 
with inquiries and applicants is very helpfvLL^in promoting the adoption 
of black children. < Showing the children on television brings results, as 
do "word-of -mouth" referrals from one applicajit or adoptive parents to 
others. However, television and radio spot announcements of 10, 20, or 
30 seconds have been the most effective recruitment device^ A competent, 
Imaginative, and sympathetic public relations consultant is also importaait 
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Cost to Adoptive Parent ; 

Agency fee— None. \ 

Medical fee^s-Cost of medical examination. 

Legal fee—Those families who can't pay the regular $150.00 fee are 
referred to a legal firm. which provides free service. "\ 
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